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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——@—— 
ESTERDAY week there was a curious scene in both Houses. 
Lord Salisbury assured the House of Lords that theproposal 
of the Government to ask both Houses to vote a resolution stating 
that the Franchise Bill had been passed in absolute reliance on 
the promise of the Government to introduce a Redistribution Bill 
next session,—referred to by Mr. Gladstone in his speech to the 
Liberal Party at the Foreign Office,—was communicated to him 
in a manner which made him believe it to be strictly confidential, 
and that he took great pains so to shape his speech as to betray 
no knowledge of this proposal, which appeared to him to add 
nothing to the declarations already made. He further stated 
that he had never used in his reply the sarcastic language attri- 
buted to him by Mr. Gladstone concerning his reluctance to dis- 
cuss Redistribution with a “ rope round his neck;” and on both 
points Lord Cairns subsequently supported him, adding that he 
would rather have cut off his right hand than have betrayed a 
negotiation which he understood to be in strict confidence. Lord 
Granville,—who spoke, however, before Lord Cairns, having ob- 
tained the permission of the House by the bare majority of one 
to be first heard,—read a letter of Mr. Gladstone’s, written 
immediately after reading the report of his speech delivered at 
the Foreign Office, in which Mr. Gladstone stated that he did 
not say, so far as he could remember, and certainjy did not in- 
tend to say, that Lord Salisbury used the simile of legislating 
with a rope round his neck in declining the last proposal of 
the Government, but merely that the reason for which Lord 
Salisbury found that offer inadequate had, as Mr. Gladstone 
believed, been formerly put by Lord Salisbury in this lively 
language. (As a matter of fact, Lord Salisbury’s real words 
were, by the way, “ with a pistol at his head,” and not “ with a 
halter round his neck.”) Lord Granville denied that he had used 
the words “ private and confidential,” which were, as every one 
admitted, not written either on Mr. Gladstone’s proposal or on 
the reply,—but Lord Granville admitted that he did regard his 
conversation with Lord Cairns as private. 





In the House of Commons Lord Randolph Churchill called 
attention to the same subject; and Mr. Gladstone, after making 
the statement which he had made in the letter to Lord 
Granville as to the words of Lord Salisbury, denied absolutely 
that his proposal was in any sense whatever private and con- 
fidential, being, on the contrary, essentially intended as the 
basis of a “ public proceeding of the most responsible kind.” In 
the letter offering the suggestion, there was no word to in- 
dicate a confidential document, and no word was used by Mr. 
Gladstone to Lord Granville of that kind. Indeed, the pro- 
posal was mentioned to other Peers besides Lord Cairns and Lord 
Salisbury. Lord Randolph Churchill then characteristically 
charged Mr. Gladstone with proclaiming “ secret and confidential 





communications,” and with “traducing and falsely representing 
opponents.” Mr. Gladstone in reply spoke of Lord Randolph’s 
language as “foul,” a word which at the Speaker’s request he at 
once withdrew, though insisting that a charge more disgraceful 
to himself could not have been made, since there can be no 
“traducing ” inadvertently. 


The oddity of the scene was, however, its ending. The hurri- 
cane of the afternoon fell as suddenly as it rose. Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill apologised to Mr. Gladstone with effusion 
“for having given the Prime Minister occasion to impute to 
him the use of foul language.” Mr. Sclater-Booth—one of 
the moderate Conservative officials,—expressed regret that the 
proposal of the Government had not been accepted. Mr. 
Whitbread insisted on the importance of keeping the proposal 
still open, which Mr. Gladstone declared that he was quite 
willing to do, and Lord Randolph Churchill,—whose prospects at 
Birmingham depend wholly on the settlement of the franchise 
question,—pressed eagerly on his own leaders the desirability of 
accepting the terms offered. Thus the debate, which came in 
like a lion, went out like a lamb. 


As a consequence of these discussions, Lord Wemyss re- 
newed, in the House of Lords, his proposals for peace; and 
gave notice that he would move,—as he did move,—on 
Thursday, a resolution accepting virtually the offer of the 
Government, and declaring that if the House of Lords took up 
the Franchise Bill again, a Session, for the purpose of discussing 
Redistribution in the Commons, should be held in the autumn, 
a proposal which the Government accepted. Lord Salisbury 
summoned a meeting of his party on Tuesday to consider Lord 
Wemyss’s proposal, at which no reporters were present. We 
understand, however, that the Members of the House of Com- 
mons who had shown anything but valour in that House, became 
valiant to rashness when they wished to push the Lords to the 
front; and we hear it strongly asserted that a considerable section 
of Peers who were eager for the compromise got no chance of 
speaking at all. The party meeting rejected Lord Wemyss’s 
proposal by what seemed to be acclamation, but chiefly an 
acclamation of Commoners, the Peers, whose interest in it was 
the deepest, being more or less overborne by the enthusiasm of 
the Commoners for the battle which the Peers were to fight,— 
and of which the Peers must bens the cost. 

- In the House of Lords on Thursday — Wemyss moved his 
resolution,—* That this House is prepared to proceed now with 
the consideration of the Representation of the People Bill, on 
the understanding that a humble address be presented to her 
Majesty, hambly praying her Majesty to summon Parliament 
to assemble in the early part of the autumn for the purpose 
of considering the Redistribution Bill which her Majesty’s 
Ministers have undertaken to present to Parliament on the 
earliest occasion possible.” He said he had undertaken this 
proposal solely in consequence of Mr. Gladstone’s conciliatory 
speech in the House of Commons yesterday week, when Mr. 
Gladstone declared that the compromise he proposed to 
Lord Cairns was still open. Lord Wemyss thought it 
the duty of the House of Lords to avail itself of that 
open door. He held that the Conservative Party, in re- 
sisting the Franchise Bill, were taking their stand “on 
mined and rotten ground,” and he thought they could not 
commit a worse mistake. Lord Shaftesbury followed in the same 
spirit. He believed that if any evil consequences ensued from 
the course the Lords were taking, none would be so loud in con- 
demning it as the Conservative party in the country at large. 
The Peers were wasting, in resisting the Franchise, power which 
they would greatly need when they came to discuss some more 
organic change. 


Lord Cadogan moved his amendment i in the shape of a reso- 
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lution, that it would be desirable for Parliament to assemble 
early in the autumn for the purpose of considering the 
Franchise Billand the Redistribution Bill together. The amend- 
ment was seconded by Lord Dunraven, who, as usual, posed as 
a hearty friend of Reform, though a thorough-going opponent 
of what was offered by the Government in the shape in which it 
was offered. ‘The Duke of Norfolk explained his reason for 
voting with the Opposition on this question, though he had voted 
with the Government last week; and this appeared to be the 
somewhat cut-and-dried one arising out of his respect for any 
decision taken by the House which nothing new had happened to 
upset. Lord Aberdeen made an excellent speech in favour of 
compromise; and then Lord Salisbury rose and declared that 
the only new feature of the case since the House had decided to 
wait for a complete scheme of Reform, was Mr. Gladstone’s 
confession that the Government needed the leverage of the 
Franchise Billin order to pass any Redistribution Bill. And this 
he treated in his usual wild manner as a declaration that no 
attention was to be paid to Conservative objections to the 
Redistribution measure in either House, while this pistol was at 
their head. He reiterated the Conservative wish to enfranchise 
the county householder, declared that he had received ample 
evidence of support in the country, and ridiculed the danger of 
misunderstanding. 


Lord Granville replied that he did not believe that any reader 
of Lord Salisbury’s speeches would give him credit for really 
wishing for household franchise in the counties; and that, of 
course, he who did not wish for this, could hardly help falling 
foul of Mr. Gladstone who did wish for this, and who took the 
only course by which the Government could hope to carry the 
Franchise Bill. Weighted with the Redistribution Bill, they could 
not carry it atall. Lord Granville insisted on his wish to save the 
House of Peers from external attack; and pointed out how weak 
was the position of Lord Salisbury, who even in a House 
where he almost always had a majority of three and four times 
what he had last week, yet wanted the country to believe 
that the whole Conservative party were united in their policy. 
In the division which ensued Lord Salisbury’s majority 
dwindled from 59 to 50,—182 Peers voting with him, and 132 
with Lord Granville. The Archbishop of Canterbury and six 
Bishops (amongst whom was the Bishop of London, who did 
not vote last week) voted with the Government, whilst the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol again voted alone for the 
Opposition. Will not the fifty melt away like a snowball in 
summer, under the steady heat of the autumnal agitation ? 





The Financial Commission have completed the labours which 
they undertook for the Conference on Egyptian finance. And 
the Conference itself will probably meet next week. At present, 
the rumours afloat represent that France is steadily opposed to the 
reduction of the rate of interest,—which, if it were true, would 
mean the failure of the Conference. Probably, however, they 
are not trustworthy. 


On Friday evening Mr. Gladstone,—after fighting all the 
afternoon with the kind of enemy which St. Paul graphically 
described as beasts at Ephesus,—delivered a very striking 
speech to the “ Highty Club,”’—a club established to com- 
memorate the campaign of 1880,—on the relation between the 
politics of the past and the politics of the future. He declared 
the reform of procedure in the Commons to be the foremost of 
all duties for the Liberals of the rising generation, and lamented 
the transformation which had come over Conservatives between 
the days when he had been—and had then been proud to be—a 
Conservative, and the day when it has become “a great practical 
principle of modern Conservatives to keep down the efficiency 
of the procedure of the House of Commons.” He regarded the 
Liberals of the present day as the heirs of all that was best in the 
Conservative principles of the past; certainly of their financial 
doctrine, that the year’s income should bear the year’s outlay ; 
certainly of their eagerness for beneficial domestic legislation; cer. 
tainly of their tranquil and reasonable foreign policy. Out of the 
twelve Parliaments elected since the Reform Bill of 1832, ten had 
been Liberal ; and of the other two, one, though elected to support 
Protection, abolished it, and discharged a genuinely Liberal 
duty. If during the next half-century the Liberals can boast 
as great a preponderance, it would be due, Mr. Gladstone 
thought, in great measure to the reluctance so ostentationsly 
shown by the Tory leaders to display confidence in the people. 
That reluctance appeared to promise the Liberals at least a 
fair start as the popular party of the future. Mr. Gladstone 





a 
concluded by expressing a lively hope that the Franchise Bi} 
would be accepted in the autumn by the House of Lords, 


A writer in the Liverpool Morning Post of last Monday, who 
has gone back to the circumstances of every dissolution of 
Parliament since the Reform Bill, has shown that not one of 
these has been due to the pretended right of the House of Lords 
to consult the country. Indeed, every one, except the one caused 
by the demise of the Crown, has been due to the advice of the 
Prime Minister, who either hoped by dissolution to obtain a 
House of Commons which would give him firmer support, or who 
finding the sands of the parliamentary hour-glass rapidly running 
out, thought the opportunity suitable for securing at least as 
hearty support as under the prospects before him he could hope 
to command. It is, as Mr. Gladstone has said, one of the 
newest heresies of the day, to pretend that the House of Lords 
may dictate to the country when the opinion of the constituencies 
ought to be asked again, especially as to any matter on which 
the existing House of Commons speaks in a firm, plain, and 
decisive tone. It is not only one of the newest heresies of 
the day, but one most derogatory to the House of Commons, 
The whole country will be with the Prime Minister in repudi. 
ating such a claim as inconsistent with the most elementary 
principles of representative Government,—indeed, as on a par 
with the claim of the Lords to reject money-bills. 


The country is fizzing all over with excitement at the conduct 
of the House of Lords. And even some of the Conservatives,— 
as, for example, the Conservative Member for the City of 
Londor, who wrote to the 7'imes on Thursday to expostulate with 
his leaders,— declare openly that a large number of their own party 
regret what the Lords have done, and believe that the country 
will hold the Conservative Party responsible for the mischief 
which the action of the Peers will cause. An immense demon- 
stration took place at Edinburgh last Saturday, ten thousand 
persons taking part in the procession, in the presence of some 
60,000 enthusiastic spectators, and many more demonstrations 
of the same kind are fixed for future days, especially a great 
demonstration in Hyde Park for next Monday. On the other 
hand, the Conservative Associations are doing all they can to 
pass resolutions supporting the action of their leaders; but it is 
clear that they cannot hope to organise great popular demon- 
strations on such a subject as this. Their tone is apologetic, 
not enthusiastic, and an apologetic popular demonstration is a 
contradiction in terms. __ 


Mr. Fawcett made a good speech on Tuesday at the Shore- 
ditch Town Hall, to a meeting of his constituents, on the pre- 
sent crisis. He repeated what he has often said before on the 
excuse for the action of the Lords in rejecting the Compensa- 
tion for Disturbance Bill in 1880, but repeated it on this occa- 
sion only to remind the meeting that he had not been an un- 
reasonable critic of the Lords in former years, and to enlist 
their respect for the censure which he bestowed on the act of 
last week. Mr. Fawcett was most anxious to avert the storm 
which seems impending, not because he ignores the need of 
some reform in the Lords, but because he wants to postpone 
that question till after the character of the Redistribution 
measure has been fully and calmly considered by the country. 
On the whole, we do not think that this reason for post- 
poning the consideration of the reform of the Lords is suffi- 
cient. The country is just as likely to discuss both reforms 
in a judicial spirit as it is to discuss either separately. 
It is said that an idle man is always, much too busy 
for auy out-of-the-way bit of work, but that a busy man 
can generally find leisure for it. So, when the country 
braces itself up for any serious task, it is rather better, 
instead of worse, prepared to undertake two such tasks than it 
would be to undertake one only. At all events, if we do not 
seize appropriate occasions for doing what has to be done, it 
will never be done at all. This is undoubtedly the appropriate 
occasion for insisting on a reform of the House of Lords. 


There is no certain news of any importance from Egypt, except 
that the Turkish battalion intended expressly to “stiffen” the 
Egyptian Army has mutinied at Assiout, demanding three 
months’ pay before proceeding to Assouan, whither it was 
ordered, and even fired on its Colonel, Colonel Grant, who seems 
to have displayed the utmost coolness and gallantry. The Turks, 
who were to have set an example to the native Egyptians, were 
as insolent as they were cowardly and submissive when attacked. 
What has really happened at Khartoum and Dongola we do 
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not yet know. All sorts of contradictory reports, all of them 
apparently equally untrustworthy, are flying about. Dr. 
Schweinfurth, who sends a sensation telegram to the Pall Mall 
Gazette of Thursday concerning Gordon, representing him as 
defending his house against increasing numbers, and as having 
suffered unexampled horrors, does not receive confirmation in 
any quarter. Pilgrims, who represent truly that Berber is in 
the hands of the enemy, declare that at Khartoum the invest- 
ment is not even very close. But all the accounts received 
must be regarded with distrust. 


The Democratic Convention at Chicago agreed on a rather 
shifty “ platform.” It is thoroughgoing only in reviling the 
Republican Party, and on every other point of policy it carefully 
palances promises against reserves. ‘The Democratic Party is 
pledged to revise the tariff in a spirit of fairness to allinterests. 
But in making a reduction in the taxes it is not prepared to 
injure any domestic industries, but rather to promote their 
healthy growth.” Nothing could be more self-contradictory 
than that. However, in interpreting these documents we 
must read between the lines,—and try to discern which of 
them expresses and which of them only hides a real pur- 
pose. “All taxation shall be limited to the requirements 
of economical government.” That is specific, and, as we 
hope, means what it says. But then, the platform goes 
on,—‘ The necessary reduction in taxation can and must be 
effected without depriving American labour of the ability to 
compete successfully with foreign labour, and without imposing 
lower rates of duty than will be ample to cover any increased 
cost of production which may exist in consequence of the higher 
rate of wages prevailing in this country.” That, if really in- 
tended, takes back almost all that the former sentence asserted. 
And the same holds good of the platform in regard to foreign rela- 
tions. The apparent object here is to prevent afew Jingo Demo- 
crats from falling a victim to Mr. Blaine’s seductive eloquence. 








After long and complicated ballotings, Governor Cleveland, 
of New York, was nominated as the Democratic candidate for 
the Presidency yesterday week, and Mr. Hendricks, of Indiana, 
Mr. Hendricks appeared 
to be the second favourite, and a great effort was made to get 
him to the head of the ballot. In the end, however, Mr. Cleve- 
land’s nomination was made unanimous, and the decision seems 
to be very welcome to those Republicans who had taken umbrage 
at the selection of Mr. Blaine. There is now a very reasonable 
chance of Mr. Cleveland’s election, as he will probably carry 
most of the South with him, all the Democratic North, and a 
fair number of Republican votes. “Tammany Hall” alone 
frets at the nomination; but it is thought that even Tammany 
Hall, with all its love of lobbying, will hardly venture to break 
up the Democratic party. 


The survivors of the Greely expedition,—only six in number, 
—have been rescued near Cape Sabine, at the mouth of Smith 
Sound. The expedition numbered originally twenty-five per- 
sons, and of these nineteen have perished,—eighteen before the 
help reached them, and one since. Commander Schley, the head 
of the Greely Relief Expedition, discovered the survivors 
on June 22nd. ‘They had long exhausted their food, and 
had been living after the most miserable fashion on strips of 
sealskin, lichens, and occasionally shrimps, which they caught 
when they were strong enough to make expeditions. It is said 
that another forty-eight hours’ delay in finding them would 
have extinguished the life of all. Surely these useless Arctic 
‘expeditions might now be abandoned, till some fresh discovery 
makes them either safer, or more likely to prove beneficial to 
mankind. Lieutenant Greely’s party had reached a higher 
latitude than had ever been reached before—83° 24 —but even 
the attainment of that latitude is no advantage to mankind. 


The National Festival, as it is called, of July 14th,—the 
‘anniversary of the taking of the Bastille,—passed off on Monday 
in France with but one sinister incident. Among the flags 
flying on the Hotel Continental, the German flag was perceived 
by the crowd which had just been groaning over the annexation 
of Alsace-Lorraine; the windows of the hotel were broken, the 
German flag was seized, and was carried off to be burned at the 
base of the Strasburg statue. The French Government, of 
course, at once explained to the German Government their regret 
for this outbreak of popular anger ; and it is said that the Com- 
missary of Police, who failed to repress the mob, has been 
superseded and punished; though it is probable enough that 


he, poor fellow, could not, without better arrangements, have 
prevented the silly violence of the mob. The German papers 
grumble a good deal at the ostentatious hatred of Germany 
displayed by the Paris mob; but there is no real danger that 
Germany will make more of the matter than the triviality of it 
justifies. 





A railway accident of ghastly severity and fatality took place 
on Wednesday afternoon between Manchester and Sheffield, 
near Penistone, to the express train leaving Manchester at 
half-past twelve, and due at King’s Cross at 520. The 
train was going at a speed of 57} miles in the hour when 
the right-hand axle-box of the engine suddenly snapped, and 
all the carriages leaving the rails were hurled over the embank- 
ment, near Bullhouse Colliery, and about two miles from Penistone. 
A son of the Rey. Venables Williams, of Colwyn Bay, who was in 
the train, and was hurt, though not dangerously, went backs * 
directly he could extricate himself, to the next signal-box and 
blocked the line; but till help arrived from Penistone, and later 
from Sheffield, the sufferings of the survivors of the wrecked train 
were fearful. Some of the more fortunate of the passengers 
were simply crushed to atoms, some of the less fortunate were 
killed under circumstances of suffering which left horrible traces 
on the faces of the dead. The total loss of life is said to be 
twenty-three. As many more were seriously injured. 


The cholera does not spread in France as yet, though a few 
cases have occurred at Arles. In Marseilles and Toulon the 
number of deaths is still very heavy, though this week has 
proved perhaps a trifle less fatal than the last. The total 
number of deaths from cholera, from the first outbreak up to 
Wednesday morning, is estimated as having been 575. To allay 
the panic, and set an example of duty, some of the French 
Ministers—M. Waldeck-Rousseau, M. Hérisson, and M. Raynal 
went down to Marseilles on Monday, and have since visited 
Toulon. They have inspected the arrangements made for dealing 
with the epidemic, and have given counsel and encouragement to 
the people on the spot. This was really needful, when, accord- 
ing to the statement, no fewer than 70,000 people had fled from 
Marseilles in panic, and in one single day—last Saturday—no 
less than 7,000 registered their luggage at the station. Let us 
hope that the manliness of the Ministerial example may stay 
that coarse plague of cowardice which has been developed by 
the plague of cholera. Two cases of cholera have occurred on 
a ship which left Marseilles for Liverpool, and is now detained 
in the Mersey ; but in Liverpool we hope there will be no panic. 

Bishop Jacobson has not long survived his retirement from 
the See of Chester. He died at the palace at Chester at 
6 o’clock last Sunday morning. Brought up as a Dissenter at 
Homerton College, under the teaching of Dr. Pye-Smith, he 
soon found himself out of sympathy with the Dissenters, and 
entered the Church of England, where he distinguished himself 
for his scholarship and his mastery of patristic learning. 
Controversy of any kind he avoided and detested, so that a great 
many quaint sayings are recorded, illustrative of his skill in 
evading anything like a polemical opinion. To men who, like the 
late Frederick Denison Maurice, were eager to find a larger 
principle of unity beneath the diversities of theological opinion, 
he was a warm friend, but one perhaps even too much disposed 
to believe that the truth of one assertion does not necessarily 
imply the falsehood of its contradictory. The Bishop 
administered his Chester diocese well, and inspired the warmest 
friendship in a number of minds, without making a single enemy. 
He was emphatically a man of peace, though perhaps even too 
much indisposed for conflict to be a successful peace-maker. 


It is rumoured in all the papers that the vacant Canonry of 
Ripon has been offered to the Rev. Malcolm MacColl. We 
heartily hope that the rumour is true. Mr. MacColl is one of 
those High Churchmen who seem to us to have always adhered 
faithfully to the principle of comprehension in the ecclesiastical 
politics of our Church; and his masculine Liberalism has 
been most ardent in those causes in which the Christian religion 
was at issue. We believe that the part he took in the Eastern 
question during the great crisis between 1876 and 1880 was a 
far greater service to Christian faith than it was even to the 
Liberal cause. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 





Consols were on Friday 1008 to 1003. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE REJECTION OF THE COMPROMISE. 


F we still used the language of Scripture in the sense in 
which Scripture really uses it, we should say that the 
Lord had hardened the hearts of the Peers, that they should 
not pass the Franchise Bill. Or to translate what we really 
mean into the far less expressive idiom of modern times, we 
should say that the Peers are acting under the tyranny of 
habits of thought so irresistible, that in spite of the danger 
which they really recognise in the course they are pursuing, 
they have no longer the moral force at their disposal to change 
it. And we should not hesitate to ascribe that apparently 
unreasonable and perverse course to the will of Providence, 
because we believe it to be the will of Providence that when 
a great evil has been long ripening, a more complete cure will be 
obtained by permitting it to bear its mischievous fruit than 
can ever be obtained by staving off, from year to year, the 
day of reckoning. It was time that the even more urgent 
question of the reform of the Lords should be taken in hand 
by the country in close conjunction with the urgent but 
less urgent question of the reform of the Commons. The 
Lords have themselves forced this upon us. They decline to 
recognise that on questions of franchise, as on questions of 
finance, the House of Commons, when it speaks by large and 
consistent majorities, is entitled to the acquiescence of a House 
which has no representative character. And by declining to 
recognise this, they have compelled the country to face the 
question how we may best get rid of their obstructive pre- 
sumptuousness in time to come. 


The first ground on which Lord Salisbury based his argu- 
ment of Thursday night was, as is usual with him, the key 
of the position. Whatever Lord Salisbury’s weakness may be, 
at least he is not the kind of orator who ignores, though he mis- 
handles, the key of the position. He singled out one of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s remarks in his speech at the Foreign Office, as the most 
important feature in the situation which the vote of last week 
had produced. The sentence is as follows :—‘* The good-will on 
the part of the Opposition, which we require in order to give a 
Redistribution Bill a chance, cannot be had unless they know 
that the extension of the franchise is to take place, and that 
if they cannot have it with redistribution, they must have it 
without.” This remark Lord Salisbury treated as meaning — 
what of course it did not and could not mean—that neither 
the Opposition in the Lower House nor the Opposition in the 
Upper House are to have any influence over the character of 
the Redistribution Bill, but that it is to be passed just as the 
Liberals propose it, without an alteration, on the threat that 
if the Tories do not like the compound measure, they must 
take a dissolution under the Franchise measure alone, and see 
what kind of Redistribution measure they will get then. Now 
of course, whether the Franchise Bill, taken separately, be a 
pistol at the head of the Conservative party or not, we all 
know that it is not a threat of death, or even of serious para- 
lysis, to that party. Looking to the highly Conservative 
character of many of the Lancashire boroughs, it is probable 
enough that the Franchise Bill, even taken alone, would add 
to the strength of the Conservatives in many of the counties 
by the infusion of urban voters, as much as it would im- 
pair that strength in many other counties. And, granting 
that the Redistribution Bill forced by the Liberals through 
Parliament were to be really unfair to the Conservatives—the 
last thing we expect or wish to see—the anger which 
would be felt would probably immeasurably increase that 
strength, and bring about a reaction in favour of Conservatism 
at the dissolution. Therefore Lord Salisbury’s rhetorical 
way of talking is not to be taken literally. It would be simply 
impossible for the Liberals to force a Redistribution Bill 
through Parliament without taking account of fair Con- 
servative criticism, especially as the many Liberals whom any 
good Redistribution measure must unseat, would be quite sure to 
co-operate more or less with the Conservatives in the campaign. 
But putting aside Lord Salisbury’s rhetorical exaggeration, let us 
ask whether the real drift of Mr. Gladstone’s remark, after its 
significance has been cleared of that rhetorical exaggeration, 
is just or unjust? To us it seems eminently just, as well 
as eminently frank. The reason why Liberals all along have 
asked for the Franchise Bill before Redistribution, is this, that 
they wish to have, and think it only just that they should 
have, the extension of the franchise granted as the absolute 
condition of the situation,—with a good Redistribution Bill, if 





it can be got, without that Bill if it cannot be got. They 
hold that this extension of the franchise to the county house. 
holder is the axiom on which all Reform is to be based ; ang 
that unless we get that axiom acknowledged first, and so ac. 
knowledged that the Conservatives—and not only the Conserya. 
tives, but half-hearted Liberals who may be likely to suffer under 
the consequences of Redistribution,—cannot evade its operation 
a satisfactory Redistribution Bill will be out of the question’ 
Now, is that a just position to take up or not? We hold 
that it is entirely just—nay, that it represents the plain 
truth of the case as no other position could represent it, 
What does Lord Salisbury’s denial of this position as one 
derogatory to the privileges of the Conservatives in both Houses 
imply? It implies that in spite of their professed adhesion to. 
the extension of household franchise to the counties, they 
claim a perfect right to postpone that extension for any 
period that may be necessary in order to determine whether: 
or not they cannot get both the extension of the Franchise 
and Redistribution into their own hands. Now, is that 
claim of Lord Salisbury’s half as reasonable as the claim of Mr, 
Gladstone at which he takes so much umbrage? Both parties: 
are agreed that the county householder is to be enfranchised, 
One party wishes to give the seal of law to that mutual 
understanding, in order that Redistribution may be taken 
up with more hope of auccess, The other party wishes to: 
make what it regards as a satisfactory Redistribution, the con- 
dition of the extension of the Franchise. In other words, the 
one party wishes to start from what both parties are agreed 
on; the other party wishes to start from what neither party 
is agreed on. Which is the more reasonable attitude of the: 
two? The Tories hold, we believe, that the extension of the 
Franchise without what they regard as a satisfactory Re- 
distribution Bill, will be fatal to their party. The Liberals: 
doubt whether that extension will be favourable to their 
party, but are willing to run the risk. And, in truth, 
neither party has any satisfactory materials for judging how 
the result will turn out. But is it fair that the concession on 
which both parties are agreed, should be delayed, on account of 
the Tory panic as to the effect of the Franchise, until a 
measure on which neither party has as yet taken up any de- 


cided position can be cut into a shape that satisfies the . 


fastidious taste of the minority ? 

The plain truth, as the country well knows, is that to get a 
good Redistribution Bill passed at all in the face of the diffi- 
culties ingrained in the present condition of the House of Com- 
mons, we do need a very strong and urgent motive. That 
motive can, as Mr. Gladstone said, only be supplied by the 
conviction of all parties that the new Franchise, if it comes 
into operation without Redistribution, may probably do a 
good many things which are not desired by either party, and 
which any reasonable Redistribution Bill would prevent. 
Whenever Redistribution comes up, a hundred Members at 
least will know that their seats are endangered, if not lost. 
These hundred Members will welcome any opportunity of de- 
laying the blow which they apprehend. If Egypt be still as 
tender a subject as it is now, these hundred Members will all 
become eloquent on Egypt. If Zululand is still disturbed, they 
will take the deepest interest in the settlement of Zululand. 
Questions which are now asked by the score will then be 
asked by fifties. Motions for adjournment to discuss a ques- 
tion of ‘urgent public importance” will multiply on Govern- 
ment nights till there is no time left for the orders of the 
day. Every resource of the political strategist will be used 
to the utmost to stave off the acceptance of the Redistribution 
measure till some external accident, or the expiration of the 
Parliament, brings a dissolution, and with a dissolution a 
new chapter of accidents. This is why we have always 
said, not with reference to the House of Lords only, but 
with reference to the House of Commons too, that no satis- 
factory Redistribution Bill can possibly be passed, without the 
leverage of an already passed Franchise Bill to carry it. As 
regards the House of Lords, there is this additional considera- 
tion,—that, as we all know, though they admit in the 
abstract the necessity of the Franchise Bill, they utterly 
detest it at heart. And they could not be better pleased than 
to get the excuse of objections urged against the Redistribution 
measure, for delaying indefinitely the Franchise measure. Of that 
excuse it is the duty of the Government to deprive them. But 
that is not the only duty. It is their duty also to secure a posi- 
tion from which it will be possible to pass a good Redistribution 
measure through the Commons, and the Government have not 
got that position yet. When the Lords have passed the Franchise 
Bill they will have gained that position, because then, and not 
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til] then, they can say to the malcontents—Liberal or Conser- 
yative, and they are quite as likely to be Liberal as Conserva- 
tive—‘If you will not take what you can get now, you will 
have to take what a Parliament passed under the conditions of 
the new franchise will give you. Those conditions may or 
may not favour Conservatives; but they will, at least, favour 
much larger and more trenchant changes than any which we 


propose.’ 





THE QUESTION BEHIND THE CRISIS. 
E entirely respect Mr. Fawcett’s motive in making the 
admirable appeal to the country which was contained 
in his speech to his constituents on Tuesday night, to separate 
as far as may be the temper requisite for the discussion of 
Redistribution from the temper requisite for carrying a revolu- 
tion. We hold, however, that, appeal as we may, there will be 
no possibility of separating the question of Redistribution from 
the question of reforming the House of Lords. The simple 
truth is, that there is something almost childish in reforming 
the House of Commons so as to make its judgment more 
absolutely identical with the judgment of the country, and yet 
leaving the House of Lords as it is, to do all in its power to 
thwart that judgment. The more we rectify the representative 
character of the Lower House, the more urgently we need a rectifi- 
cation of the obstructive character of the Upper House. In some 
respects, it will be even worse to have the undisputed mind of 
the country always thwarted by a handful of Peers, than to 
have what is denied by many to be the mind of the country, 
so thwarted. We are as anxious as Mr. Fawcett to have 
the problem of Redistribution settled in a judicial spirit by the 
people’s representatives. We are as anxious as Mr. Fawcett 
to see that problem discussed with that scientific calmness and 
that impartial desire to arrive at a true picture of the people’s 
convictions, which is inconsistent with the white-heat of 
popular rage. But we see no special reason for popular rage 
in the effort to carry a Reform of the House of Lords any 
more than in the effort to carry a Reform of the House 
of Commons. It is a manifest and absurd anomaly that 
whenever the people return a representative House of one 
shade of political conviction, the House of Lords cries 
ditto to it,—even though, as in the case of the Reform Bill of 
1867, it had to swallow the camel of a most startling revolu- 
tion in so doing,—but that whenever the people return a re- 
presentative House of the opposite opinion, the House of 
Lords strains at all the gnats with a fastidiousness that sug- 
gests a stomach revolted by the draught. There seems to us 
no reason at all why this monstrous anomaly should not be 
discussed in a temper as ccol and statesmanlike as that requisite 
for a safe Redistribution scheme itself. Indeed, the solution of 
the question involves very much fewer difficulties than the solu- 
tion of the problem of Redistribution, provided, that is, that it 
be approached in a spirit of moderation, and without the cry of 
delenda est Carthago in the mouths of the agitators. Now, Mr. 
Bright, whom none can call an admirer of the Peers, has 
set the example of proposing a most moderate solution,— 
indeed one the fault of which is, in our eyes, not its extrava- 
gance, but its inefficiency. We do not believe that any solution 
which leaves the present House of Lords unreformed, and only 
insists on limiting its legislative veto, will answer our purpose. 
We want not merely to have a limit put to the mischief the 
Lords can do, but to get a much better legislative instrument 
than we have at present; and it does not even tend to make 
the present House a better legislative instrument, to put even 

the strictest limit possible on the mischief it can do. 

An able correspondent suggests in another column a plan 
which, like the scheme we suggested last week, retains 
the Peerage as a qualification for membership of the Upper 
House, proposing, as we proposed, to select the actual 
House from the Peerage. Only, instead of suggesting, as 
we suggested, that the Ministry of the day, possessed of the 
confidence of the House of Commons, shall issue the writs 
summoning such Peers as they shall think fit to advise her 
Majesty to call to her councils, he proposes that the House of 
Commons itself shall select the Peers to be summoned, and 
shall select them by the instrumentality of some scheme of 
proportionate representation ; so that the party which happens 
to be in the minority shall have a minority in the House 
of Lords relatively as considerable as it has in the House 
of Commons. And he holds that such a plan might accustom 
the country to the use of the principle of proportionate repre- 
sentation in elections, under circumstances which would be much 
less likely to cause it to be misunderstood than the circum- 
stances of any popular election. Well, we heartily welcome 





this and all other contributions to the discussion of a ques- 
tion which the Peers have forced upon us, and which they 
are not at all likely to give us any excuse for ceasing to 
attend to. We do not believe that the time has come for 
abolishing the aristocracy altogether, any more than it has 
come for a Republic; and so long as we are to have an aris- 
tocracy, it is wise to connect it in some special way with the 
Upper House of Legislature, though very unwise to make the 
accidental prevalence of special prejudices and prepossessions 
amongst the Peers a permanent cause of collision between them 
and the House of Commons. But we do not ourselves 
believe that any particular scheme for such a selection of 
the Peers as will bring the Upper House into a reasonable 
accord of aims and principles with the Lower House, can 
become the subject of very serious popular discussion, till 
some such scheme has been taken up by a statesman of the first 
class, and can be associated with his name and influence. 
What the country has now to do is rather to persuade our 
statesmen that they must consider this question, than to 
attempt to offer anything like final solutions of it for ourselves. 
One reason why we suggested that the Ministry commanding 
the confidence of the House of Commons should, on their re- 
sponsibility to the Crown and to the Commons, determine what 
Peers should be summoned to the Upper House of Legislature, 
was that we wanted to put prominently before the country 
that it is the highest order of statesmen who must lead us 
in this matter, whether, in the end, they assume, or shrink 
from, the responsibility of selecting the Upper House for them- 
selves. Amateur constitutions are hardly ever considered by 
the English people. It is partof their wisdom that they wait 
to declare themselves on every great question till they know 
what their leaders propose, and that schemes of reform, how- 
ever ingenious, have no chance at all, unless they are seriously 
taken up by the leaders of some great party in the State. 
For ourselves, we believe that the Ministry of the day, 
whether they are Liberal or whether they are Conservative, 
would summon a very much more impartial House of Lords, 
than would the House of Commons, even though voting under 
a refined scheme for proportional representation. Ministers 
know so well the qualities of their opponents, and have such a 
wise fear of not hearing in the best form all that their opponents 
have to say, that they would, in our belief, much prefer a really 
able House of Lords, with a very small working majority om 
their own side, to a House giving them a much larger majority, 
but composed of less solid stuff. Of course, every Administra- 
tion would look, and rightly look, for a majority in the Upper 
as well as in the Lower House. That is of the very essence of 
the plan. But assuming the majority, we believe that the 
responsible leaders of the party which had a majority in the 
Lower House, would be more likely to strengthen the House of 
Peers by calling up a considerable number of sensible Peers of 
the opposite party, than would any other machinery you could 
invent. 

But the main thing to impress on the country is this,—that 
it is in the House of Commons, and in the House of Com- 
mons alone, that the question of the will of the country 
should be fought out ; that the House of Lords, not represent- 
ing the will of the people, not having any special means of 
knowing it, and certainly having but little sympathy with it, 
has absolutely no claim, and ought to have no power, to force 
on a dissolution at its own discretion; that this monstrous 
claim, which the Upper House has now for the first time 
formulated, to appeal, from a House of Commons which tells 
its own mind in the distinctest possible manner, to a country 
which told its own mind in the same forcible way by electing 
that very House, must be refused in the most final and 
authoritative way ; and that there is no mode of putting a final 
extinguisher on it except by extracting from the Peerage such 
a House of Lords as will be in general azcord with the majority 
of the House of Commons. If we can but impress this well on 
the people of the United Kingdom, we shall soon have some 
statesmanlike scheme for securing this reform, to which almost 
all sound Liberals will be able to give in a cheerful adhesion, 





MR. GLADSTONE’S FOREIGN POLICY. 


NE of the ignorant platitudes of the day is the belief, 
not exclusively confined to the Conservative Party, that 

Mr. Gladstone knows little and cares less about foreign politics. 
This belief underlies the article on Mr. Gladstone’s foreign 


policy which appears in this month’s Quarterly Review—an 


article which is singularly feeble and ill-informed. ‘ Almost 
from the first hour of the existence of the resent Government 
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until now,” says the writer, “their foreign policy has been a 
continual source of amazement to every practical man in 
Europe.” The three capital articles in this indictment are 
the abandonment of Candahar, the surrender of the Transvaal, 
and the recent agreement with France about Egypt. The 
writer’s indignation against Mr. Gladstone because “ he threw 
away Candahar,” is one of the proofs of the ignorance which 
we have charged upon him. It is true that Lord Beaconsfield, 
in one of his last speeches in the House of Lords, accused the 
Liberal Government of having “ scuttled out of Can- 
dahar,” and the accusation has been repeated ad nauseam 
by Tory orators and writers. But what are the facts ? 
“ Her Majesty’s Government,” said Lord Beaconsfield, after the 
signature of the Treaty of Gundamak, “ have the satisfaction 
of feeling that the object of their interference in that country 
has been completely accomplished. ..... We have secured 
the object for which the expedition was undertaken. We have 
secured the frontier which will, I hope, render our Indian 
Empire invulnerable.” And therefore, “ our North-Western 
frontier will no longer be a source of anxiety to the English 
people.” This is a plain, categorical statement. The late 
Government waged war upon Shere Ali for the purpose of 
securing a frontier which should be “ invulnerable,” and which 
would, therefore, banish once for all that ‘‘ source of anxiety 
to the English people,’—the insecurity of our North-Western 
frontier. And the object of the war had been ‘‘ completely ” 
attained by the provisions of the Treaty of Gundamak, We 
pass by the political immorality of this cynical confession, 
because the point to which we invite the attention of the Con- 
servative Party is that the Treaty of Gundamak explicitly 
provided for the restoration of Candahar—both town and 
province—to the Ameer of Afghanistan. And so anxious 
was the late Government to “scuttle out of Candahar” 
that the British force had evacuated that strategic position 
before the murder of Cavagnari and his escort took 
place. Vill it be said that that tragedy—which, by the 
way, all Liberal statesmen had foreseen as the inevitable result 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s policy—made any difference in the ques- 
tion of frontier? The idea is absurd, though it has been suggested 
by some of the apologists of the late Government. Besides, 
there is not a vestige of evidence to show that even after the 
second march upon Cabul Lord Beaconsfield’s Government had 
any intention of retaining Candahar. On the contrary, Sir Lepel 
Griffin, who conducted the negotiations, has stated publicly 
that his instructions were to abandon Candahar. We know 
nothing about the secret instructions of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Government in this matter; but what is clear beyond all 
possibility of cavil is that in abandoning Candahar the 
present Government simply carried out the avowed policy 
of their predecessors. The Quarterly Review's first accusa- 
tion against Mr. Gladstone’s foreign policy thus recoils 
upon its own party. Nor has Mr. Gladstone any reason 
to shrink from the severest scrutiny of “the surrender 
of the Transvaal.” What was Lord Carnaryon’s reason 
for annexing the Transvaal? His belief that the Boers were 
anxious for annexation. Both his speeches and his despatches 
at the time leave no room for doubt that he would have 
resisted the policy of annexation if he had known that the 
Boers were almost unanimously opposed to it. The insurrec- 
tion of the Boers demonstrated the falseness of the informa- 
tion on which Lord Carnarvon had acted, and the surrender 
of the Transvaal was the logical and equitable result. In their 
treatment of this question the Conservatives display a singular 
ignorance of the feelings of the constituencies. No part of the 
foreign policy of the present Government has done it more 
credit among the masses of its supporters than its transactions 
in the Transvaal. The campaign in Egypt was not popu- 
lar with the masses. It was condoned rather than 
approved, because it was believed that a Government 
which had so magnanimously made peace with the Boers, 
when it could so easily have crushed them, would not 
have sent an expedition to Egypt without believing that 
there was a paramount necessity for it. Mr. Gladstone’s in- 
tentions were believed to be good, and in complete harmony 
with the feelings of the Liberal constituencies, and the com- 
plications in Egypt were understood to be one of the evil 
legacies which he inherited from his predecessor. He was, 
therefore, trusted; but the battle of Tel-el-Kebir added no 
strength or popularity to his Government, beyond the proof 
that it gave of the excellence of Liberal administration as 
compared with the Tory extravagance in Abyssinia and 
bungling in Afghanistan. 


The arrangement with France, and the policy of calling a Euro- 








pean Conference to discuss the financial position in Egypt, haya 
been already discussed at length in our columns. The Quarter} 
Review sheds no fresh light on the subject, and there is no ‘dal 
therefore, to criticise the somewhat ponderous platitudes of 
which the reviewer delivers himself. One sentence alone we shall 
cite as a test of the trustworthiness of his criticism. Byer 
since our unfortunate intervention in Egypt,” he says, “ Franca 
has followed our movements with great jealousy and bitterness,” 
Most true. But when did our intervention in Egypt begin ? 
When the late Government called in the French, and esta- 
blished the Dual Control. That was the beginning of the 
jealousy. In Egypt, as everywhere, the late Govern. 
ment found tranquillity and order reigning when an unlucky 
fate put into their hands the administration of this great 
Empire. In Egypt, as in Afghanistan, in Zululand, in the 
Transvaal, in South-Eastern Europe, and in Ireland, they left 
everything in confusion and disorder. 

The memories of the constituencies are not so short as Tories 
would like to persuade themselves. They have still a vivid recol- 
lection of the state of affairs to which Mr. Gladstone succeeded 
in the spring of 1880. Let us glance at them. The Treaty of 
Berlin, nearly two years after its signature, remained unful- 
filled, except in those portions of it in which Russia was 
specially interested, and which she took care to enforce. The 
territories guaranteed to Greece, to Servia, to Montenegro 
under the sign-manual of England, were still held by the 
Turks. And not only so, but the demand of the defrauded 
Governments to be put in possession of their Treaty-rights 
was laughed to scorn by the Government of Lord Beaconsfield, 
If that Government had remained another twelvemonth in 
power, it is morally certain that the flames of a bitter and 
devastating war would have been rekindled along the European 
frontier of Turkey. That calamity was prevented by the 
firmness of Mr. Gladstone in compelling the Porte to fulfil its 
treaty obligations. A small part of that firmness on the part 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government would have secured all 
the benefits of the Treaty of Berlin without the misery and 
perils of a great war. In Afghanistan Mr. Gladstone found 
some seventy thousand British troops engaged in one of the 
most unjustifiable wars of modern times. Afghanistan is now 
tranquil, and its people are more friendly to England than they 
had been during any part of the calamitous Viceroyalty of 
Lord Lytton. Internecine warfare still goes on sporadically in 
Zululand. For when a barbarous state, which happens to be 
governed by a strong ruler, is broken to pieces, years are 
likely to pass before another ruler emerges to command the: 
allegiance of rival tribes. The disorders in Zululand are the 
direct consequences of the demolition of the political organ- 
isation which Cetewayo had established, and the futile at- 
tempt to establish a system of petty knights on its ruins. 
Egypt still remains a thorn in the side of Mr. Gladstone's 
Government, and is likely to remain a thorn in the side of any 
Government for some time to come. There, too, the late 
Government found, if not prosperity and happiness, at least 
tranquillity. But they called the French into partnership with 
England ; they deposed a ruler who was not viler than their 
protégé, the Sultan, and who, at least, could govern ; and they 
thus left the Government of Egypt sapped at its foundations, 
and ready to become the prey of the first adventurer who 
might appear upon the scene. The catastrophe soon followed 
—a catastrophe which Mr, Gladstone’s Government could not 
have averted, inasmuch as its action was, and is, fettered by the 
international obligations which their predecessors had contracted. 

The Conservatives are greatly in error if they really suppose 
that they can hoodwink the electors as successfully as they 
appear to have hoodwinked themselves. The questions that 
will be presented to the constituencies in the forthcoming 
electoral campaign,—if, indeed (which we doubt), they allow 
foreign politics to withdraw their attention at all from the 
question of the Franchise and the conduct of the House of 
Lords,—are few and simple. In what condition did Mr. 
Gladstone, in 1874, leave the British Empire in its foreign and 
domestic relations? In what condition did he find it when he 
resumed office in 1880% That is an issue which no sophistry 
ean obscure, and which the artisan and rural labourer can 
understand without difficulty. The Tories lived in a fool’s 
paradise on the eve of the dissolution of 1880, and they are 
living in a fool’s paradise still. 





AUSTRALIA AND THE FRENCH CONVICTS. 


ORD ROSEBERY was well advised in withdrawing his 
motion about the French Recidivists. The Bill which 
is to turn them loose in New Caledonia is likely, it seems, to 
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undergo considerable modifications. The French Government 
have sent out a Commissioner to inquire how the scheme is 
likely to work, and he has reported that it is likely to work 
yery badly. The Senate is not altogether satisfied that the 
suggested remedy is the right one, and it has asked for further 
explanations from the Government. “The French Colonial 
Office thinks that the easy way in which the Bill proposes to 
deal with one of the most difficult of social problems is open 
to many objections. As the session is nearly over, these 
obstacles are likely to shelve the Bill for this year; 
and if there is any disposition on the part of the French 
Gabinet to make concessions to Australian opinion, it might 
only be hindered by a long debate in the English Par- 
liament. All these considerations supplied Lord Rosebery 
with abundant justification for the course he took; and 
we only wish that he had been better seconded by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. It may be said that as 
Lord Rosebery merely announced his intention of withdrawing 
the motion, there was no need for the Secretary of State to say 
anything ; that the reason for withdrawing the motion was 
the fact that its discussion would be inopportune, and that if 
so, any addition to or comment upon Lord Rosebery’s speech 
would be needless, if not mischievous. This explanation leaves 
out of sight two things,—the temper of the Lords and the 
temper of the Australian people. The Secretary of State 
could make sure of his own silence, but he could not make 
equally sure of every ex-Secretary’s silence. If Lord Derby 
had said the right thing, Lord Carnarvon might have been 
content to say nothing. But Lord Derby’s ostentatious 
indifference was Lord Carnarvon’s opportunity, and though 
he used it temperately, he still used it. A few words from 
Lord Derby showing that he is thoroughly impressed with 
the importance of not alienating Australia would have 
left nothing more to be said. As it was, these few words 
remained unspoken, ani instead of them there came a 
speech from Lord Carnarvon, addressed to the French 
Government, and taking the very tone which Lord Derby ought 
to have taken on behalf of the Government. Nor, though 
the House of Lords may be content to wait till the Bill which 
has provoked so much remonstrance has taken its final 
shape, is it likely that the Australians will view the matter in 
the same light. Had Lord Derby given them a definitive 
assurance last Monday that, though the state of the negotia- 
tions did not allow him to go into particulars, he was fully 
alive to the importance of the question, and in accord with 
them as to the need of taking effective precautions against the 
dangers they fear, the Australians would have been far more 
disposed to leave their case in his hands. As it is, what has 
gone out to Australia, no doubt, is that their champion 
in the Lords has for the time retired from the field, 
and that the Minister who ought to be a still more powerful 
champion of Australian interests has allowed him to do so 
without one word of assurance that his clients will not lose by 
Lord Rosebery’s withdrawal. There seems no hope that Lord 
Derby will ever realise that a few firm and sympathetic words 
will sometimes render action unnecessary. Of all public 
men, Lord Derby should be most alive to this truth, because, 
of all public men, he the most dislikes action. Unfortunately, 
his dislike embraces the tongue as well as the hands. He so 
fears that he may be committed to do something by and by, 
that he will not even say what might avert the call to do it. 
There are two very real dangers to which Lord Derby’s 
indifference to Australian opinion may easily expose this 
country. One is the secession of a whole group of Colonies 
with which the future of the English race is intimately bound 
up. Upon this question of the Recidivists, the Australian 
Colonies are of one mind. Lord Derby has already made 
Federation a certainty ; it may yet be reserved for him 
to make separation a certainty. If the Australian 
Colonies find that a question which, as involving their 
relations with a foreign country, is, in a special sense, an 
Imperial, and not a merely Colonial question, is settled or left 
unsettled as best suits the convenience of the mother country, 
they may be tempted to settle it in their own way in defiance 
of the Imperial Government, and trust to distance and their 
own resisting power, to hold them harmless against France. If 
they are driven to do this, they will be under no inducement 
to remain English colonies. The link between them and us 
will have snapped under the first serious strain to which it has 
been subjected, and they will have no motive for repairing it. 
Perhaps if this were the only danger ahead, Lord Derby would 
look forward to it with philosophical indifference. Indeed, 
indifference might be only the cloak for a stronger feeling, 





Separation, in his estimate of it, may be not so much a thing 
to be endured as a thing to be welcomed. But there is 
another risk which Lord Derby, if he can once be brought to 
think it practical, would regard with very different eyes. 
Supposing that the Australians took strong measures of self- 
defence against the importation of French criminals into their 
territory, the Imperial Government might have to take its 
choice between disowning and supporting them. The latter 
alternative might mean war with France; and we may be sure 
that this is not a prospect that Lord Derby is likely to think 
lightly of. But can he be sure that he would then be 
able to choose the other alternative? If the French 
Government had addressed a peremptory demand to this 
country to undo the action of the Australian Colonies 
with regard to the Recidivists, or to take the consequences, 
we might be forced to take the consequences, from sheer 
inability to do anything else. However much we might 
wish to insist upon Australia becoming a receptacle for 
the worst forms of French crime, we should have no 
power to give our wish effect. We might, indeed, repudiate 
the Colonies altogether, declare them independent, and then 
leave the French to get satisfaction how they could. But there 
are three contingencies which might easily make this solution 
impracticable. One is, that there might not be time for it. 
The French demand might be urgent and imperative; and if 
Parliament were not sitting, it might not be possible to get 
the Act of Separation passed by the day named in the French 
ultimatum. Another is that the French might not be dis- 
posed to accept repudiation of what the Australians had done 
as sufficient compensation for the annoyance caused them. 
They might decline to know anything of Australia, except as 
a dependency of Great Britain, and refuse to treat with her 
in her new character about an injury inflicted by her in her 
old character. A third contingency is that, however willing 
an English Colonial Secretary might be to repudiate Australia, 
and however ready a French Government might be to accept 
such repudiation in atonement for Australian sins, the English 
people might not be prepared to support their Colonial Secre- 
tary in so unpatriotic a course. By thai time the nation’s 
blood might be up, and resistance to French demands might be 
imposed upon the Cabinet for the time being, under pain of 
immediate loss of office. There is nothing improbable about any 
one of these hypotheses,—the last is very probable indeed,— 
and they have the common fault that they would, one and all of 
them, mean war with France. If Lord Derby will consider 
what is involved in this possibility, he will do his best to pre- 
vent the Australians from taking measures for their own pro- 
tection. He can only do this effectually by convincing them 
that they will be equally well cared for if they leave the 
matter to him. 


THE DEMOCRATIC NOMINATION. 


FFNHE Republican Party seem to reckon so much on the 

popularity of Mr. Blaine’s supposed hostility to Great 
Britain, that we feel some hesitation in saying, what is never- 
theless certainly true, that, on the whole, English sympathy 
is tolerably sure to go in the coming election with the Demo- 
cratic candidate, Governor Cleveland. We should, however, 
add at once, that this is not appreciably because Governor 
Cleveland is understood to be less disposed to wave the star- 
spangled banner than Mr. Blaine ; but almost wholly because he 
has already done good service in putting down corruption in 
New York, and because he is the representative of the party 
which we dare not call the Free-trade Party, but which holds 
at least sounder views on financial policy than the party 
of Mr. Blaine. Here, again, the overwrought suspicions of 
the Americans will suppose that that snake in the grass, 
British commercial greediness, is our animating motive. 
But we doubt extremely whether that is or is not the case. 
That a sound Free-trade policy in the United States, or any- 
where else, would be for the benefit of the whole world, and 
for England as a part of the world, we do not doubt. But if 
there is one thing more than another which secures our com- 
mercial ascendancy, for a time at least, over the energy and the 
ingenuity of the American genius for commerce, and over the 
vast resources of the United States, it is the blindness of the 
Americans to the evils of Protection. Although we should 
gain as a people by American Free-trade, we should doubtless 
lose our place at the head of the commerce of the world 
all the sooner in consequence of it. There is, of course, not 
the smallest paradox in this assertion. It must happen 
that, under Free-trade, the people with the greatest national 
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wealth and resources will be seen to be what they are 
much sooner than they can be under the artificial system of 
Protection. But though America will gain most by Free- 
trade, and England will gain less, England will, we must 
admit, gain by it. She will probably, in time—in time that 
must be shorter or longer according as America takes a shorter 
or longer time in abolishing Protection—rank as the second 
great commercial nation, instead of as the first of all. But she 
may well be more prosperous in the second place than she would 
have been, without American Free-trade, in the first place. 
Nevertheless, there is something so grateful to national feeling 
in holding the first place, even in matters commercial, that we 
doubt if many Englishmen could honestly say that they would 
prefer the second rank with greater prosperity to the first 
rank with less. At ali events, it is certainly true that our 
sympathy with the very half-and-half Free-trade principles 
announced in the Democratic platform is due much more to our 
reasonable approbation of their tendency, than to any selfish feel- 
ing of delight in the prospect of gain. To be dethroned from 
our place at the pinnacle of the commerce of the world, even to 
our own advantage materially, is not so pleasant. It must, how- 
ever, be admitted, we fear, that the Democratic platform holds 
out but little hope of anything like a thoroughgoing Free-trade 
policy. The best feature in the policy announced is the reso- 
lution not to maintain taxes which yield far more than the 
normal expenditure of the Government. Still, there are so 
many means of increasing the normal expenditure of the 
Government, and there is in the programme so obvious a desire 
to deal very indulgently indeed with all protected interests, that 
it would, we think, be childish to expect more from a Demo- 
cratic victory than a decided improvement in the financial policy 
of the United States. But for improvement we may well look. 
The Democrats, if they succeed in obtaining control of the 
Legislature of the United States, can hardly, for very shame, 
retain taxes which bring in a perfectly bewildering surplus 
over and above the needs of the Government. They must 
reduce taxation. And they can hardly reduce taxation con- 
siderably without reducing the unhealthy stimulus which the 
Republicans have wantonly given to all sorts of artificial 
enterprises. 

We have explained that, on the whole, we prefer the 
Democratic “ platform ” to the Republican, almost as much as 
we prefer Governor Cleveland to Mr. Blaine. But none the 
‘less, the perusal of the Democratic platform is melancholy 
work. More humiliating compositions than these party at- 
tempts to catch electors of every shade of thinking, have hardly 
ever been given to the world.. The Democrats are so afraid of 
pronouncing openly the words “ Free-trade” that, did we not 
all know the drift of the Republican programme, we might 
suppose the manifesto of the Democrats to be put out in the 
interests of a Protectionist movement. And they are so much 
afraid of expressing cordially the sympathy of Americans in 
general with the English populations of other parts of the globe, 
that, did we not know the avowed sympathy of the party 
which nominated Mr. Blaine with a policy unfriendly to Great 
Britain, we should argue from the platform of the Democrats 
that they hope to win even more favour by sneering at Great 
Britain, than by promising a reduction of taxation and a 
diminution of the financial complexities of the present tariff. 
“Instead of the Republican Party’s British policy,” says the 
Democratic platform, we “demand on behalf of American 
democracy an American policy,” which is a very barefaced 
appeal, indeed, for the violent Irish vote. In fact, however, as 
we all know, the violent Irish are hot for Mr. Blaine, who, it 
is supposed, if elected, may gratify that party by picking a 
quarrel with Canada. We do not in the least believe that he 
would. As Louis Philippe said to Sir H. Bulwer, “ To talk 
of declaring war and declaring war, Monsieur Bulwer, are very 
different things indeed.” And doubtless Mr. Blaine, if elected, 
will remember that he represents chiefly, not the Dynamite 
Party which may swell his poll, but the Republican Party, who 
wish nothing less than to annex Canada. Still, it is clear 
enough that the Republicans are just now leaning much more 
on the violent Irish vote than the Democrats, and that the 
anti-British flourish was put into the Democratic platform for 
no better purpose than to disclaim special friendliness to Great 
Britain in the ears of any hesitating voter whom such special 
friendliness would alienate. Our real friends are pretty certain 
to vote for Governor Cleveland in any case, both be- 
cause he represents a much purer administrative ideal than 
Mr. Blaine, and also because he represents a much less flighty 
and pretentious foreign policy. We have little doubt that 
whichever party triumphs, the relations of Great Britain and 








the United States will-be very much the same as they would 
have been if the other party had triumphed. Mr. Blaine will 
bluster a little more; Governor Cleveland will bluster legs, 
But it is very unlikely that either one or the other would ¢ 
seriously to quarrel with the United Kingdom, and for this 
excellent reason,—that nine Americans out of every ten would 
be extremely angry with their Government if they saw symp- 
toms of an unreasonable and unfriendly captiousness. But wa 
hope strongly for the success of the Democrats, in the interests 
of purity, of free-trade, and of peace. They might haya 
taken a much more positive and manly stand than they haya 
taken on all these subjects; but in this second-best age, wa 
must prefer the second-best to the third or fourth-best, even 
though we cannot get a fair approach to what we really admira 
as best of all. 





A HOLE IN THE MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY 
ACT. 


N° wonder the spirits of Law Reformers are often heavy 

within them. When they have overcome the preju- 
dices of lawyers, and the inertia of the public and of Parlia. 
ment, and think they have carried their principles triumphantly 
into practice by an Act of Parliament, they have still to deal 
with the more violent prejudices and the more ponderous 
inertia of the Judges. With a little novel ingenuity and 
dialectical subtlety, it is easy to drive a coach-and-six through 
an Act of Parliament; and these are qualities which eminent 
lawyers are hardly likely to be without. After partial and 
more or less unsuccessful efforts in 1870 and 1874, the advo. 
cates of reform, in regard to the law of husband and wife, 
had at length, as they thought, effected a complete and 
thorough revolution by the Married Women’s Property Act, 
1882. At length, it was thought and said, the old inequitable 
rule of the common law had been broken down. A married 
woman was no longer to be sunk in her husband, capable of 
acquiring property only for him, capable of holding property 
only through him, capable of dealing with property only by 
or with him. She was to stand forth as a separate entity, 
‘complete in individuality,” and as independent in regard to 
property as if she were an old maid. But, alas, for Mr. Hinde 
Palmer, and the Lord Chancellor, and the upholders of the 
cause of justice between man and woman, the passing of an Act 
carefully framed in liberal and seemingly general terms had to 
pass the ordeal ignis et ague,—of the fire of advocates and the 
cold water of the Courts. Already it has been found neces- 
sary to pass an amending Act in relation to the power of 
one partner in a marriage to protect himself or herself against 
the dishonesty of the other. 


This week another hole has been driven in the principle of 
the Act by the Court of Appeal overruling Mr. Justice Chitty. 
The latter learned Judge had decided that a horrible perver- 
sion of justice, founded upon one of those scholastic subtleties 
which did so much to destroy the good sense and simplicity 
of the old English law, but which had been “ good law ” since 
the days of Littleton, had ceased to be the Jaw. The per- 
version was this. As husband and wife were, in the dim eye of 
the law, one, a gift by deed or will to a husband and wife was a 
gift to one person. Consequently, if an estate or legacy were 
given to John Jones, and Tom Brown, and Emma Brown, his 
wife, though the giver, by mentioning the three separately, 
presumably meant to give three separate gifts, yet the Courts, 
being unable to discriminate between Tom and Emma, said 
there were only two gifts. John Jones was given one-half the 
estate, and Tom and Emma were to take also one-half between 
them, or, practically speaking, John Jones and Tom Brown 
divided the property. Thus, owing to the state of the law 
which deprived poor Emma of her personality and property 
for the sake of Tom, both Tom and Emma were deprived of 
property intended for them, for the sake of Jones. Courts of 
Equity saw the injustice of this absurd carrying-out of the 
metaphor which made husband and wife one person, and seized 
hold of every little turn of expression, if the gift were by will, 
for the purpose of holding that the common law-rule was 
ousted by the testator, thus giving Tom and Emma each a 
third share equally with Jones. The result, however, of 
course, is a glorious uncertainty in every case as to whether 
the husband and wife are to rank as one or two persons, and 
to get a half, or a third, or whatever the proportion might 
be. The case occurring again the other day, in which a 
lady, who died after the Married Women’s Property Act 
came into operation, had given her estate to A B (who, 
by the way, was a solicitor), and C D, and E D, 
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who were husband and wife, Mr. Justice Chitty held that 
the old rule as to husband and wife being one as regards pro- 
perty, having been swept away, the old rule of construing such 
gifts had been swept away too. He accordingly decided that 
AB, C D, and E D each took a third of the property as they 
would have done if E D had been an elderly spinster, or in the 
French law jargon, a feme sole, “ a lone woman” instead of a 
wife. Mr. Justice Chitty, to the detached mind, would appear 
to have taken a just and judicious view of the matter. “To 
some minds,” as he said, the old rule “ would probably appear 
to be unreasonable ;” while, to all minds, under the new state 
of things, the new rule as laid down by him must appear 
reasonable. But this view did not meet with the approval of 
the Court of Appeal, as represented by the Lords Justices 
Lindley, Baggallay, and Cotton. They agreed with Mr. Jus- 
tice Chitty that whatever the Emma Brown of the case took, 
she took as a separate being, and that her husband would 
have no control over it. But they held that, as the old 
rule of construction had not been expressly swept away, it re- 
mained. The principle—if such it could be called—the false 
doctrine on which the rule was founded, and from which it 
was supposed to be logically derived, was gone; but though 
the foundation had disappeared, the superstructure remained ; 
though the premisses had been negatived, the inference was still 
tobedrawn. ‘They said that the Act only dealt with the pro- 
perty of a married woman after she had acquired it, and not with 
the acquisition of it. But, as a matter of fact, this is not so. 
The first section says :— A married woman shall, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Act, be capable of acquiring, 
holding, and disposing of ” property, as if she were unmarried. 
The fifth section says that “ Every woman married before the 
Act [which was so in this case] shall be entitled to have, and to 
hold, and to dispose of, property” acquired after the Act, fol- 
lowing the same words as are used in a previous section with 
regard to women married after the Act, who are entitled to all 
their property, whether acquired before or after the Act. 
Clearly, therefore, acquisition, as well as holding, are within 
the provisions of the Act. But the Court of Appeal held 
otherwise, and accordingly they have determined that as regards 
the numerous class of cases in which estates are given by will 
to husbands and wives and third persons, the Married Women’s 
Property Act is to be abrogated, or to be null and void, and 
as though it had never been. It is true that in terms they 
limit themselves to the cases in which the will was made before 
1883 ; but as it is settled law that a will speaks from the 
time of the death of its maker, and must be interpreted accord- 
ing to the law in force at the time when it speaks, it is obvious 
that their decision has a general effect. A construction which 
Mr. Justice Chitty hinted was always unreasonable, is still to 
prevail when it has become not only unreasonable but 
anomalous, when it is not only not deducible from the general 
principle of law, but partly in contradiction with it. 

Of course it may be said that the draftsmen of the Act itself 
are to blame for not having expressly negatived this doctrine, 
or for not having laid down in terms that the old doctrine that 
man and wife are one is, with all the deductions and con- 
sequences derived from it, null and void. It is, by endeavour- 
ing to follow out the deductions from principles, and by losing 
themselves in innumerable details and the morasses of case-law 
instead of attacking the principles themselves, that so many well- 
meant reforms of the law have failed. As to the other alterna- 
tive, it is impossible to get a House of Commons, or, indeed, 
any assembly, to lay down in short and general terms a clear 
renunciation of a long-established principle. The most 
cautious legislators are frightened at the consequences that 
may ensue from the use of generalities. They would probably 
have thought it as likely as not that they were asked to vote a 
universal divorce act, or a general enfranchisement of women 
for political purposes, if a sweeping measure of this sort were 
put before them; just as some worthy people think that the 
object of the Deceased Wife's Sister Bill is to compel every 
married man in case his wife should die, willy-nilly, to marry 
that appalling being, his deceased wife’s sister. Besides, 
the Courts would very soon make short work of an Act 
in general terms, and by their refusal to overrule cases “ by 
implication,” convince legislators of the necessity of con- 
descending to particulars. There are, therefore, only the 
usual three courses open,—to take the case to the House of 
Lords at the expense of the parties, to bring in another 
amending Act, or to grin and bear it, and acquiesce in com- 
plication and injustice, as an inevitable adjunct of the law 
regarding Married Women’s Property, as of most other 
branches of English law. 


THE EXTENSION OF HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 


i7™=< who have only a passing acquaintance with Hamp- 

stead Heath are hardly aware how very small is this 
famous metropolitan open space. From the high land between 
“ The Spaniards ” and ‘‘ Jack Straw’s Castle,” or the hill by the 
Vale of Health, the eye roams over what appears to be an almost 
boundless expanse of meadow and wood. Unfortunately, this 
charming scene depends for its attractions as much upon the 
present open condition of land in private ownership as upon 
the Heath itself. Owing probably to the steepness of the hills, 
London has spread northwards in a very fragmentary and 
capricious manner. Hampstead and Highgate are old 
villages, and the roads connecting them with London 
have long been lined with houses. At the foot of 
the hills on which the villages stand building has ad- 
vanced till it has no further land to conquer. Camden 
and Kentish Towns are as thickly settled as Islington or 
Walworth. But Hampstead was until recently separated by 
miles of fields from Finchley and Willesden, its neighbours on 
the west, and it is still parted from Highgate by meadows, 
ponds, and woods. The next village on the north, Hendon, is 
still in the country. On the other hand, the Heath itself 
comprises no more than about two hundred and thirty acres. 
The Lower Heath, the part nearest to London, almost touch- 
ing Haverstock Hill and Kentish Town, is little more than 
a broad approach to the higher and lovely portion. With 
the top of the hill the real Heath is reached. East- 
wards, the open common extends along a narrow ridge 
towards “The Spaniards” and Highgate Lane, and gives 
that charming combination of broken and rugged fore- 
ground with distant views, which is probably the greatest 
attraction of the neighbourhood, while northwards and west- 
wards there are stretches of bush and furze still often boast- 
ing a comparative seclusion. But the very characteristics 
which have always been its chief charm,—its hilly situation 
and its extension in comparatively narrow strips and tongues 
in several directions,—make the enjoyment of the Heath pecu- 
liarly dependent upon the condition of the adjacent private 
lands. While Hampstead, a quaint, old-fashioned village of 
small houses and large gardens and steep, irregular streets, 
swarmed upon the western border of the Heath, and open land 
stretched away on every other side, the Common was really 
only the centre of a singularly attractive district. But when 
Hampstead, shaking off the copyhold bonds which are so 
largely responsible for its picturesque stationariness, has de- 
veloped rows of houses, and the open country around has 
been covered with buildings, the Heath, left to depend upon 
its own limited beauties, and affording an outlook only over 
chimneys and bricks, will be recognised as a very confined 
playground, totally inadequate to the wants of northern 
London. 

For, North London, curiously enough, is very badly off for 
open spaces. There is no common-land, except the Heath, 
between Hackney and Wormwood Scrubs at Fulham. Nor 
are the Hackney Commons, except the Marshes, of any 
great extent or beauty ; while Wormwood Scrubs are flat and 
dull, and mostly used for military purposes. Epping Forest, 
of course, must not be forgotten. But it is distinctly an East- 
end outlet, being cut-off from North London almost as com- 
pletely by the Lea as it is from South London by the 
Thames. There is nothing in the north to counterpoise the 
wealth of Commons in the southern and south-western 
suburhs, — Wimbledon, with its thousand acres, Barnes, 
Wandsworth, Clapham, Tooting, Streatham, and Mitcham. 
Nor does the contrast cease with the Commons. There are 
no parks in the north except the very small creation of the 
Metropolitan Board at Finsbury, and the grounds of the 
Alexandra Palace, which are now, we believe, shut up, and are 
annually threatened with transfer to the builders’ hands. On 
the south there are the gardens of the Crystal Palace; and 
in the south-west the magnificent royal parks of Richmond, 
Hampton, and Bushey, the first of which alone contains more 
acres than all the open spaces of North London put together. 
Unless, therefore, something is done to save Hampstead Heath 
from being gradually walled in, North London will lose all 
attractions asa place of residence, and become the most dreary 
waste of houses which London has to show. 

Of course, it is not possible to do all that one could wish. 
It cannot be decreed that Hampstead shall remain a pretty, 
old-fashioned village. Nor is it possible to buy land all round 
the Heath. But there is one project, of a sufficiently defined 





character, which would do much to preserve the character of 
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the Heath, and would give North London a really enjoyable 
open space. Every one knows the footpath which runs from the 
Lower Heath across the fields to Highgate. First traversing 
some brickfields belonging to Sir Spencer Wilson, and forming 
part of a belt of about fifty acres which lies along the Heath 
on this side, the path subsequently passes across charmingly 
undulating meadows comprised in the Mansfield estates. On 
either side lie grassy slopes, rising, on the south,—towards 
London,—to the well-known eminence of Parliament Hill, and 
on the north, to the woods and grounds of Lord Mansfield’s 
residence at Caen Wood. At the Highgate end the way lies 
by the large ponds of the New River Company, and access is 
finally given to a quiet country lane shaded by tall elms. The 
whole surroundings are as refreshing to the jaded Londoner as 
can be conceived. Gently rounded hills, masses of foliage, 
the gleam of bright water, and a picturesque mingling of 
houses and trees on the Hampstead heights, combine to 
present a scene of quiet beauty which, at least temporarily, 
banishes from the mind the smoke and dirt and squalor of 
London. It is rare good fortune that so extensive a tract of 
land should have been suffered to remain open so long. There 
can be no question that it might long ago have passed into 
a building estate, to the great advantage of its owner’s pocket, 
had not Lord Mansfield resolutely declined to mar the beauties 
which surround him. Such a disregard of pecuniary considera- 
tions cannot, of course, be expected to continue indefinitely ; 
and wisdom lies in seizing the opportunity, before other views 
prevail, to make some lasting arrangement for the pre- 
servation of the land. With this object, a Committee 
has been formed, representative of Hampstead, Highgate, 
and the Metropolis. The Duke of Westminster has con- 
sented to act as chairman, and Mr. Shaw Lefevre as vice- 
chairman, and eminent names of every variety and shade of 
opinion have been secured. The task which the Committee 
has set itself is not a light one. The whole tract which it 
would be desirable to obtain exceeds two hundred acres. It 
would not be of equal value throughout in the building 
market, but none of it can be rated at an agricultural value. 
And while something is hoped for from the generosity of the 
owners, it cannot be expected that the sum which will be 
requisite to acquire the land will be otherwise than a large one. 
But the prize is worth an effort, and though the voyage may 
be a long one, there are favouring winds. It is understood that 
the landowners do not look upon the project with unfriendly 
eyes. The constant advance of public opinion on the question of 
open spaces naturally makes it more agreeable to a large pro- 
prietor to send down his metropolitan estates to posterity as a 
public park than as so many additional acres of houses. The 
growth of London is no longer a subject of congratulation ; it is 
looked upon as a disagreeable necessity. Merely to facilitate that 
growth, therefore, cannot bring the landowner any satisfaction, 
except from an exclusively pecuniary point of view. On the 
other hand, to direct the march of the blind Titan, and by a 
judiciously guiding hand to prevent the trampling out of 
every natural beauty is work which must have attrac- 
tions for a wealthy and influential man. And quite apart 
from any sacrifice on the part of the landowners in 
point of price, there are many ways in which a friendly 
disposition on their part may greatly assist the movement. 
On the other hand, it seems likely that considerable sums of 
money will, within the next few years, be released from 
obsolete trusts and devoted to purposes of real public utility. 
The City Parochial Charities, with an income of £120,000 a 
year, are already the subject of an Act of Parliament; and the 
huge possessions of the City Companies, yielding an annual 
revenue of between £700,000 and £800,000, will shortly engage 
the attention of the Legislature. The surplus of the City 
Charity funds available for secular purposes must be large ; 
and the provision of open spaces is one of the modes in which, 
under Mr, Bryce’s Act, they may be applied. The Royal Com- 
missioners, reporting on the City Companies, make a similar 
recommendation. How, again, could the profit from the Health 
Exhibition be more appropriately employed than in securing 
one of the most essential conditions of healthy town life-— 
Open spaces? The City of London Grain Duty, too, is still 
in existence, and will probably be renewed, either in the hands of 
the new Municipality, or in those of the present Corporation. 
And, if all these fail, the direct rating of the Metropolis would 
not be appreciably increased by the charge of such a loan as 
would be necessary to provide the requisite purchase-money, 
while the advantages to be derived by all London from the 
enlargement of so popular a recreation-ground as Hampstead 
Heath would be incalculable. There is yet one further charac- 





teristic of the scheme Which gives promise of success,—it jg 
capable of contraction. If public opinion cannot be induced 
to find funds for the purchase of the whole tract of land, part 
at least may be secured. To cover Parliament Hill with 
houses would not only be scandalous from a metropolitan point 
of view, but would go far to ruin the rest of the adjoinin 
estates as building land. It should not be difficult, 
by means of private subscriptions alone, to acquire the 
Hill and some twenty or thirty acres around it, with 
access to the Heath, But much more than this. ig 
feasible. There are different ways of developing a building 
estate, and nothing raises its value more than con. 
tiguity to an open space. With the friendly co-operation 
of the owners, it would no doubt be possible so to lay 
out the splendid tract of land between the Heath and High. 
gate, that while a considerable proportion was preserved ag 
open space, the residue should be greatly enhanced in value, 
and thus the expense to the public diminished. Such con- 
siderations show that from every point of view the scheme is 
an eminently practicable one. What is most to be desired ig 
that those who do not know the land should go and see it. It 
will be surprising if they do not return enthusiastic supporters 
of the Duke of Westminster's Committee. 





THE FAILURE OF TERRORISM. 


HERE can be little question that, so far at least, the 
terrorist policy of the Russian revolutionary party has 
proved a disastrous failure, and to this conclusion it would 
almost seem that they themselves have come. If the Nihilists 
be still active, it is in an underground sort of way, of which 
we in Western Europe hear little or nothing, for the murder of 
Colonel Sudeikin was rather the removal of a particularly 
malignant enemy than a deed of political terrorism. There is 
even reason to believe that his murder was regarded with 
satisfaction, if not actually contrived, by some of his own 
colleagues. If the creatures who organise dynamite outrages in 
London were capable of learning a lesson or making an induc- 
tion, they would see the folly of methods which in Russia have 
proved worse than abortive. The prisons of that country are 
now more crowded, the police more powerful, the tyranny 
more bitter, the prospects of reform, to ail seeming, less 
promising, than at any time since the death of Nicholas, 
Tn short, the net result of militant Nihilism hitherto, what- 
ever may be its ultimate outcome, has been to show that, 
albeit Governments may be made exceedingly uncomfortable, 
they can neither be improved nor overturned by terrorism, 
Yet the Nihilist leaders are men of superior intelligence, and 
many of them so fearless and devoted that they are ever 
ready, at what they deem the call of patriotism or of duty, to 
engage in enterprises which must needs entail the loss of their 
lives or bring upon them sufferings so terrible that, compared 
with them, death were a blessing. But it is giving the Irish 
dynamiters too much honour to compare them with Russian 
revolutionists. The latter were never so imbecile as to imagine 
they could frighten a Government by blowing up a building, 
nor, heedless of human life as they have sometimes shown 
themselves, so wicked as to attempt indiscriminate slaughter. 
The unoffending victims they have killed were destroyed inci- 
dentally, not purposely, and the Nihilists enjoy so fully the sym- 
pathy of the educated class, that unless a political assassin be 
taken red-handed, he is nearly sure to escape. Nevertheless, 
terrorism is so far from having succeeded, that the rule of 
Alexander III. is harder than the rule of his father, and the 
second condition of the Russian people worse than the first. 
Dynamite having failed, and insurrection being out of the 
question, a change of system can be brought about only in 
three ways,—by the free initiative of the Czar, the defection 
of the Army, or the utter breakdown of the Imperial Govern- 
ment as an administrative machine. As to the probability of the 
first of these alternatives, nobody save the Czar—perhaps not 
even he—is competent to offer an opinion ; of the second there 
are few signs, and if it should come to pass, it will certainly not 
be due to dynamite; of the third alone is there some likeli- 
hood. <A despotism, it should be remembered, is not neces- 
sarily either tyrannical or inefficient. India and all our 
Crown colonies are despotically ruled, yet their people are 
prosperous and contented, and enjoy a full measure of civil 
and religious liberty. It is not yet forty years since 
Prussia ceased to be an autocracy, and albeit the system 
that then prevailed was illiberal and pedantic, it was 
neither tyrannical nor corrupt, incompatible neither with the 
welfare of the State nor with the progress of the people. On 
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the other hand, if a ruler, besides taking all power to himself, 
interdicts criticism and forbids free speech, his agents become 
corrupt and his rule inefficient. Although Nicholas did all 
that a strong-minded despot could do to purify the Augean 
stable of his administration, his strongest measures were utter 
failures ; while the comparative freedom of the Press granted 
by his son in the first years of his reign wrought an imme- 
diate and almost marvellous change for the better. If Alex- 
ander III. had not been turned from the path of reform by 
Korakasoff’s attempt on his life, Russia might even now be in 
the enjoyment of some of the liberties which are the only 
sure foundation of a nation’s prosperity and a sovereign’s use- 
fulness. But that ill-omened event was followed by measures 
of repression, which provoked terrorist reprisals; and these, 
being answered by further measures of repression, the 
struggle has gone on with ever-increasing violence, until all 
the ameliorations granted by the late Czar have disappeared, 
and the Russian Government has become a more gloomy 
and grinding tyranny than it has been at any time this century, 
while the suppression of all liberty of the Press, by stopping 
criticism and preventing exposure,—the only checks which 
bureaucracy really fears,—renders it at once less capable and 
more corrupt. Thus dynamite (using the word in the sense in 
which it is beginning to be used on the Continent, of sheer force 
and violence) has failed on either side; it has neither crushed 
the spirit of revolution on the one hand, nor revolutionised the 
Government on the other. 


Instances of the ineptness and stupidity of the Russian Ad- 
ministration are only too abundant, and might be adduced ad 
libitum ; but one of the most suggestive that has lately occurred, 
because quite unconnected with politics, is the treatment of 
the Cossack peasantry of the Don. The facts of the case, 
apart from their value as pointing a moral, are curious and 
interesting. In former times the Cossacks were divided into 
several independent and semi-independent republics, which 
occupied the border-lands of ancient Muscovy. From the 
fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries, while the Rus- 
sian Empire was in course of consolidation, and free 
peasants were being converted into serfs by land-owning 
nobles, thousands of families, unwilling to surrender their 
liberty, fled to the steppes of the Don, where they 
lived by husbandry and cattle-keeping, and became .assimi- 
lated with the native population. Until the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, the Don Cossacks retained their inde- 
pendence, and though the necessity of strengthening them- 
selves against Circassian encroachments constrained them to 
accept the protection of the Romanoffs, they continued to 
govern themselves after their own fashion, and no attempt was 
made to deprive them of their immemorial right of granting a 
safe asylum to all comers. The fugitive who crossed the Don 
still became a Cossack, and as free as the slave who sets foot 
on English ground. But this semi-independence endured only 
to the end of the eighteenth century. The Czars could no 
longer tolerate free republics on their borders, and Cossack- 
land became an integral part of the Russian Empire. The 
people, it is true, preserved some remnants of their former 
franchises ; but the hand of the Government was upon them, 
their names were set down in registers, and it was decreed that 
none save those born in the country could acquire such privi- 
leges as the natives still possessed. For all that, the 
way to the Don was not forgotten, and every year hundreds of 
serfs crossed the border and became free men. As, however, 
owing to the new regulations, the refugees could no longer 
acquire land, they settled as labourers and farmers on the 
land of others, built hamlets and villages, and increased and 
multiplied. It thus befell that when, many years afterwards, 
Nicholas ordered his people to be counted, there were found in 
the Province of the Don a whole population without papers, 
and whose names were not discoverable in any official register. 
They were nobodies, in fact, and the authorities, at a loss how 
to deal with these paperless people, laid the matter before the 
Emperor. ‘Make them into serfs,” said Nicholas, and so the 
waifs became the property of those on whose lands they had 
settled, and it was further ordered that their master should 
allot to every able-bodied man six acres of ground. Thus, 
although the paperless people lost their liberty, they were 
assured the means of living, and for slaves were not badly off. 
But the emancipation ruined them. By a piece of incom- 
prehensible fatuity the same measure was meted out to them 
as was applied to the country at large. The general rule was 
for the freed serfs to receive allotments of three acres each, 
which rule being strictly acted upon in the Province of the 
Don, the peasants were actually deprived of half their original 





allotments; and no stipulation having been made for a right 
of way to the land that remained to them, which is often 
surrounded by the owner’s estate, the proprietors are enabled 
to demand, and in many instances make them pay, more in 
road tolls than the annual value of their holdings. The worst 
offenders in this respect are the usurers and speculators, who, 
in too many instances, have supplanted patriarchal and easy- 
going Cossack landlords, and exact the uttermost copeck 
from their unfortunate tenants. The disturbances which took 
place a few months ago in the neighbourhood of Bochinskoie 
and other places were due to this cause. They were in no 
sense political, the revolt, as it was called, being directed solely 
against the landlords, some of whom had to stand a regular 
siege. When the troops appeared on the scene order was of 
course restored; but though the Government desire to stand 
well with the peasants, who still believe in the semi- 
divinity of the Czar, and ascribe their woes, not to him, 
but to his agents, nothing is done to redress their 
grievances. It is easier to suppress a disturbance than 
to effect a reform. The interest of the dynasty is evidently 
identified with the welfare of the nation; but by forbidding 
public meeting, fettering the Press, treating criticism of officials 
as a crime, and: refusing to convoke even a consultative 
assembly, the Emperor deprives himself at once of all means 
of knowing the wants of his people and insuring the efficiency 
of his government. The time may be at hand when he will 
perceive his error, and be forced in sheer despair to retrace 
his steps, for it is abundantly evident that mere force, whether 
applied by a monarch or used in the shape of dynamite 
by a faction, is equally a failure, 








THE CHURCH AND THE PEOPLE. 

S confidence in the people theologically defensible, or not P 
The Primate of all England has advised the Church to 
trust the people; and the Bishop of Manchester, in an excel- 
lent sermon preached at St. Andrew’s, Holborn, last Sunday, 
has re-echoed that advice, and has added to it the remark, 
which appears to us thoroughly just, that in Church reform, as 
in State reform, we need more of the people; and that amongst 
the Jews ‘‘it was the suicidal folly of the old Sanhedrim that 
they despised alike the popular ignorance which they had 
caused, and the popular aspirations with which they had 
no sympathy.” On the other hand, not a few eminent 
men in the English Church sympathise heartily with a 
remark which was made in private by one who is not 
the least eminent of them, the other day, that there is no 
sanction lent by Revelation to the vow populi, vox Dei doctrine ; 
that, on the contrary, Revelation lends some support to the 
notion that the natural man, under the influence of strong 
popular excitement, will manifest no passions more elevated 
than those proper to the natural man; and that, so far as poli- 
tics fall into the hands of the masses, what is called political 
progress tends steadily to the repudiation of all fetters on the 
passions of the people, and that this must mean in the end political 
deterioration. “Iam a Tory, and in politics a pessimist,” wrote 
a very eminent clergyman to the present writer a few days ago; 
and unquestionably it is not easy to say that Christian teaching 
gives us any definite ground for condemning the view that 
the people who cried out for the crucifixion of Jesus and 
the liberation of Barabbas,—though they did so undoubt- 
edly under the instigation of the Pharisees,—would, if they 
had been consulted, without prepossession, whether in open 
conclave or by secret ballot, have delivered any nobler verdict. 
It might have been that they would, for it is clear that, when 
under no malign influence, they hailed the Redeemer of the 
world with hosannas and passionate joy; but it might have 
been that they would not, for they passionately desired some 
assertion of earthly independence and sovereignty for the 
Jewish people, and it was probably the resolute submissiveness 
and humility of their reputed king which drove them into their 
fit of fury. We think it indubitable that “trust in the 
people ” is not the injunction which any believer in Revelation 
would deduce from the study of Revelation. The popular demon- 
strations in the Old Testament were, indeed, sometimes,—as in the 
case of the demonstration against Rehoboam,—founded in justice, 
but were quite as often,—as in the revolts in the wilderness, and 
the demonstration in favour of a monarchy, as compared with 
the rule of the prophets,—founded in selfishness or caprice. It 
is clear that a people’s impulses are often capricious, that 
Israel, and Athens, and Rome, and England alike, have had 
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their cowardly and bloodthirsty fits, and their fits of mag- 
nanimity and faith, and that there is no guarantee, in the merely 
popular character of any movement, for its nobility or its 
wisdom. 

So far we go with those who reject the doctrine vow populi, 
vox Dei ; and yet we heartily approve the Archbishop’s counsel 
to the Church to trust the people, and believe that it contains 
the utmost wisdom. For remember what, in the mouth of the 
Church, trust and distrust of the people, respectively, mean. 
Trust in the people, when the Church uses the term, means 
trusting the people to love and accept the Church’s message. 
Distrust of the people, when the Church distrusts them, means 
and must mean trusting some more limited class to value 
and diffuse that message more willingly and more faith- 
fully than the people at large. To take, for instance, the 
case recently in point, the case of the franchise. If the 
Church trusts the people, she has more confidence that the 
ends she most desires, will be properly valued by an electorate 
more nearly commensurate than is the present electorate with 
the people, than she has that they will be properly valued by 
‘an electorate which is limited by the fears and prejudices 
of a class or caste. And is she not right? It is a very 
different thing for a mere man of impartial mind, who goes 
to the people empty-handed as it were, to trust the people, and. 
for a Church with a great message to communicate, to trust 
them. The one, if he trusts them at all, can trust only their judg- 
ment, for he has no spell in him to which the mind of the people 
responds; and to trust the mere judgment of the people on a 
matter on which they have never been instructed, is trusting 
something very like chance. But the Church trusts the people 
in the sense of giving them credit for appreciating the depth, 
and truth, and beauty, and power of her own teaching. She trusts 
them to love that teaching. She has confidence in them that if 
she does not spoil what she has to tell, they will treasure her 
words. In fact, she trusts them something in the same way asa 
great orator trusts them, who knows well that he can tell them 
what will make their pulses beat and their voices ring. When 
you talk of trusting the people, you mean trusting them to 
decide between great causes which kave been so presented to 
them as to touch their hearts ; not trusting them to find the clue 
to intellectual problems, or the answer to elaborate questions. 
And as the Church undoubtedly brings them what she believes 
that they can love, she is right in trusting them to say what they 
feel. And she knows that they will feel what they ought to feel 
all the more readily, because she leaves them free to answer as 

‘they will. Nor is it merely that the Church trusts the people 
because she feels that she can make them trust her. There is 
more than this in such a remark as that of the Archbishop of 
‘Canterbury. She trusts the people more than she trusts classes 
selected from the people, because she knows that she hasa message 
to the people at large, and has no special message to classes 
selected from the people atlarge. When we are told that vow populi, 
vow Dei is a falsehood, we answer ‘ perhaps; but is it not nearer 
the truth than such a maxim as vox divitum, vow Dei, or vox 
sapientium, vow Dei, or vow patriciorum, vow Dei ?” And does not 
the refusal to trust the people mean the willingness to trust 
some limited section of the people, which is subject to all the 
passions of the people, and a vast deal narrower in its 
sympathies as well? It cannot well be denied that those 
theologians who are so scornful of the people, mean by 
distrust of the people a strong relative confidence in some 
narrow section of the people, as much dominated by “the 
natural man” as the people at large, and a great deal fiercer in 
defence of exclusive privileges. The people at large may show 
themselves deaf to the voice of the Church, but at least they 
are not half so likely to be deaf to it in its best sense as the 
members of a privileged class. It may of course happen that 
the members of such a class think it a matter of clear policy 
to pay a Church, which the people at large would not 
pay. But even so, the motive which actuates a class in 
paying the Church, is pretty sure to be more ignoble than 
the motive which actuates the people in refusing to pay it; and 


there will be much more chance that the people, even if they refuse | 


through the State to pay the Church, will enter that Church and 
find her the means of living and enlarging her influence, through 
the resources they provide, than that the class which insists on 
paying the Church through the State, will become hearty dis- 
ciples of the Church which they patronise and protect. Distrust 
of the people means trust in a class. And often as trust in the 
people may have been disappoizted, trust in a class has been 
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disappointed many times as often. In matters political you 
must trust either the people or a class. And for the purposes 
of a Church certainly, it is far better to trust the people than to 
trust a class. The people will often make mistakes, and the 
class will often make mistakes. But the mistakes of the 
people will teach them wisdom, while the mistakes of a clagg 
will only teach the class to distrust the people, and, possibly, 
even to hate them. Besides, the mistakes of the people will 
generally be mistakes which a Church can understand, to which 
she can, at all events, find the clue, and for which she can 
provide the remedy; but the mistakes of a class are nlistakes 
to which the Church, as such, will have no clue, and to which 
she can supply no remedy. There is something large about 
even the blunders of a people,—say, for instance, the craving 
for a Socialistic Utopia,—which brings them within reach of 
the Church’s methods, and makes them amenable to the 
Church’s mind. There is something petty about the blunders 
of a class, which makes their blunders matters of policy and 
strategy, blunders with which a Church can hardly deal 
without going out of her proper sphere and ceasing to be a 
Church at all. On the whole, we are heartily persuaded that 
all Churchmen who believe in their own stewardship of a divine 
message will greatly prefer trusting the people, to trusting any 
section of the people. For the people such Churchmen wield a 
spell which will win back trust for trust; for any class they can 
have nothing but a predilection entirely destitute of the heart’s 
magic, a predilection which will almost inevitably be requited 
by suspicion, or, at best, by politic recognition and calculated 
deference. 





“JOHN BULL ET SON ILE” IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

HERE can be but little doubt that we have had our Con- 
tinental critics ever since the days when we painted our- 
selves with woad and fought under Boadicea; but Monsieur 
Perlin’s diary of his visit to us in 1553, extracts from which we 
published a short time ago, is the first connected essay on our 
manners and customs that has yet been discovered. The reason 
may be found in the fact that, until that period, we were not 
looked upon by the rest of Europe as foreigners, in the true 
sense of the word, at all. Unity of religion was a bond knitting 
us to the nations of the Continent in an intimacy most signifi- 
cant. When that bond was broken, as far as our neighbours were 
concerned we might as well have returned to our woad and our 
Boadicea. Since then we have been foreigners indeed, and during 
the lulls in bloodshed and religious persecution, have been visited 
from time to time by enterprising individuals, principally 
from France. Monsieur Perlin in the sixteenth century, Monceca 
in the eighteenth, and MM. Taine and Max O’Rell in the 
nineteenth, have published their impressions of England and the 
English. There is one other, a critic of the seventeenth century, 
whose account of our country and customs is well worth 
reading. Monsieur Jorevin de Rocheford’s description of 
England and Ireland was printed at Paris in 1672. As the 
work is in three volumes, we can, of course, give but a limited 
number of extracts. The first town of importance visited by 
Monsieur de Rocheford was “Cantorbery ;” and an incidental 
remark @ propos of the Church of England may be interesting 
to upholders of the “Ornaments Rubric” :—“ Although this 
great Kingdom has quitted the Catholic religion for an hundred 
and twenty years to embrace that of Calvin, that has not pre- 
vented there being Bishops and Archbishops according to their 
fashion, who wear in their assemblies the same habits formerly 
worn by the Catholics, and the churches are the same as in 
those times.” On the way to London we hear of “long poles 
on the tops of which were little kettles in which fires were 
lighted to give notice when there is any danger in the 
country and robbers on the way.” London, we are told, 
is the “largest [city] after Paris in all Europe.” The 
Duke of York is described as “ dressed nearly in the French 
fashion, as the English generally are. He wore a kind of 
surtout coat, and under it a waistcoat with a belt, wherein hung 
a sabre by his side; and on his left leg was a garter of blue 
taffety, which is the Royal order. The whole was without much 
show and with little ceremony, since we remarked that he 
saluted almost all those who stopped to look at him whilst 
walking in the garden.” This “ garden of St. James’s” was an 
object of much admiration to M.de Rocheford. It “is of great 
extent, since it includes a park filled with all sorts of deer, a 





mall above a thousand paces long, bordered on one side by a 
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great canal, on which are to be seen waterfowl of all sorts, and 
an aviary near it, where are birds of divers countries and 
different plumage, which serve to divert the King, who fre- 
quently visits them. There is at the beginning of that canal, 
upon a pedestal, a brazen figure of a gladiator holding his 
buckler with one hand and with the other a sword: the attitude 
of this statue is much esteemed.” Of Westminster Abbey we 
are told that “at present it serves as a temple for that town, and 
a mausoleum for the Kings of England ;” and we have mention 
of the “ Jacob’s Stone” legend, “the tomb of St. Edouard and 
Jacob’s Stone, whereon he rested his head when he had the 
vision of the angels ascending and descending from heaven to 
earth on a long ladder. This stone is like marble, of a bluish 
colour; it may be about a foot and a half in breadth, and is 
enclosed in a chair, on which the Kings of England are seated 
at their coronation ; wherefore, to do honour to strangers who 
come to see it, they cause them to sit down on it.” M. de 
Rochefor] evidently visited the Row in the height of the 
season. He tells us of “ Ay parte...... the common walk 
and jaunt. for the coaches of London, where we plainly per- 
ceived that the English ladies are very handsome, and that they 
know it very well.” Of the religious condition of London, he 
says,—‘“ They reckon above twenty sorts of religions in London, 
every oue having liberty of conscience to live according to his 
fancy. I was there in Lent; but little appearance of it was to 
be seen un'ess in the Palace of St. Marcel [Somerset House ?], 
which kelonged to the deceased Queen-mother of England, 
in the chapel of which there are some Capuchins, who 
say many masses every day, and on Sundays the ser- 
vice is performed there with great devotion. These Capu- 
chins baptise and marry the Catholics of London; and 
when they go to carry the Sacrament to any one in the town, 
they are dressed like. gentlemen, and you would sometimes 
rather take them for captains than Capuchins; but they are 
oblige 1 to this, to avoid the insults of the passengers and lower 
citizens.” During M.de Rocheford’s long and interesting de- 
scription of the town, we hear of “ L’Incoln Infields, the fields of 
Lincoln, which is a square larger than the Place Royal at 
Paris ; the houses that encompass it are all built in the same 
style; the King has given them to the nobility for their re- 
sidence ; the middle is a field filled with flowers, and kept in as 
good order as if it was the parterre of some fine house;” the 
Tower and the Mint, with the “ wild beasts of all sorts ;’’ the 
tiver Fleet and London Bridge, “of stone and...... in 
length upwards of four hundred paces, with nineteen arches; 
the houses that cover it have been burned and rebuilt; they 
are inhabited by many rich merchants.” 


A local colouring is given to the legend of St. George; for 
we read that near tke suburb of “ Sodoark [Southwark], which 
might pass for a great city were it encompassed with walls,” 
there were “two large hospitals for the poor near a field 
where St. George with his lance killed the dragon that ravaged 
all the country.” “Near...... is the little village of Lam- 
bermark [Lambeth Marsh], in which stands the great castle of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the house of a citizen who 
has a cabinet filled with all sorts of rare and curious things, 
generally visited by strangers. London appears on the other 
side of the river, and also many fine palaces which are highly 
ornamental.” It seems that the Thames Embankment was 
even then projected. “I could wish here was a fine quay, that 
being ordinarily the beauty of and the finest walk of maritime 
towns. It was proposed one should be made, and the thing 
would have been done, had it not been opposed by the owners of 
the houses and gardens, who were fearful of losing them.” In 
place of penny steamboats there were a “ number of little barks, 
that they call boats, somewhat resembling the gondolas 
of Venice, which are convenient to shorten the great 
distance by land from one end of the town to the other; 
and they go so swiftly, even against the stream, that it 
would be impossible for a post-horse to keep pace with 
them.” St. Paul’s was much admired by our visitor, and he 
was deeply interested in the London Stone, called by him 
“ Londonehton.” He tells us,—“ This, it is said, was placed by 
William the Conqueror as a boundary to his conquests. Others 
say it grew there spontaneously. Be that as it may, the coaches, 
by striking against it in passing, have much diminished it. One 
must not fail to observe it well, for it is said that He has 
not seen London who has not seen this stone.” In Moorfields, 
sve read of the “‘ meadows near the town, where there are always 
jugglers and merry-Andrews ;” and “a mile from thence...... 





a little river called Nieu River, a part of whose waters are con- 
ducted by subterraneous pipes into the fountains of the city; 
near it is a pit or gulf, of which no bottom can be found.” 

“To see fine works in linen and silk you must go to the 
ancient convent of the fathers of the Chartreuse; but I would 
not advise you to go to Bridoye [Bridewell], which is near it, 
for fear they should detain you, unless you are desirous of seeing 
the means used to discipline, and reduce by force to good- 
manners those that will not be kept within bounds by reason 
and gentle usage.” 


Of Sunday observance, we hear “ there is no kingdom where 
Sunday is better observed than in England; for, so far 
from selling things on that day, even the carrying of 
water for the houses is not permitted ; mor can any 
one play at bowls, or any other game, or even touch 
a musical instrument or sing aloud in his own house without 
incurring the penalty of a fine.” Of our customs and peculiari- 
ties, we have the following account :—“ It is not customary to 
eat supper in England. In the evening they only take a certain 
beverage which they call botterdel; it is composed of sugar, 
cinnamon, butter, and beer brewed without hops. This is put 
in a pot, set before the fire to heat,-and is drank hot. The 
English have this peculiarity, that they do not speak when any 
one drinks in their company. ‘This nation is tolerably polite, in 
which they have in a great measure a resemblance to the French, 
whose moles and fashions they study and imitate. They are 
in general large, fair, pretty well made, and have good faces. 
They have a great respect for their women, whom they court 
with all imaginable civility. It is true they are handsome, and 
naturally serious; nevertheless, they rather choose to walk with 
a young man or bachelor than with one that is married, as I 
have many times observed. They always sit at the upper 
end of the table, and dispose of what is placed on it 
by helping everyone, entertaining the company with some 
pleasant conceit or agreeable story. In fine, they are 
respected as mistresses, whom every one is desirous of 
obeying; and, to speak the truth, England is the paradise of 
women, as Spain and Italy is their purgatory. Strangers in 
general are not liked in London, even the Irish and Scots, who 
are subjects of the same king. The English are good soldiers 
on the land, but more particularly so at sea; they are dexterous 
and courageous, proper to engage in a field of battle, where 
they are not afraid of blows...... The eldest sons of the 
Kings of England bear the title of Prince of Wall [sic] which is a 
province of England, long governed by its own sovereign 
princes. The inhabitants of this province are the least esteemed 
of all others in England, insomuch that it is an affront to any 
man to call him ‘ Vvelchmen,’—that is to say, a man of the 
province of Wales...... According to the custom of the 
country, the landladies (of inns] sup with strangers and pas- 
sengers; and if they have daughters they are also of the com- 
pany, to entertain the guests at table with pleasant conceits, 
where they drink as much as the men. But what is to 
me the most disgusting in all this is, that when one 
drinks the health of any person in company, the custom 
of the country does not permit you to drink more than 
half the cup, which is filled up and presented to him or her 
whose health you have drank. Moreover, the supper being 
finished, they set on the table half-a-dozen pipes and a packet 
of tobacco for smoking, which is a general custom as well among 
women as men, who think that without tobacco one cannot live 
in England, because, say they, it dissipates the evil humours of 
the brain.” M. de Rocheford left London by “the common 
Oxford waggon,” and proceeded through different parts of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, meeting with divers adven- 
tures, including a street-brawl at Chester with a “ young, giddy- 
headed fellow,” who had said that “he should not fear two 
Frenchmen.” The Irish question was then, as now, un- 
answered; and M. de Rocheford is of opinion that “if any 
Catholic Prince was to attempt the conquest of Ireland...... 
he would be readily seconded by the inhabitants. On this 
account perhaps it is that there are garrisons in all the 
maritime places, and the entries and ports are always 
guarded.” At Drogheda he attended a surreptitious mass, 
where he saw “before mass above fifty persons confess, and 
afterwards communicate with a devotion truly Catholic, 
and sufficient to draw these blind religionists to the true 
faith. The chapel in which the priest celebrated Mass was 
not better adorned than the chamber; but God does not seek 
grand palaces, he chooses poverty and pureness of heart in 
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those that serve him.” As a pendent to M. Perlin’s earlier 
account, these travels are interesting, and indicative of our 
national progress in a hundred years. Whether that progress 
is as sure as it is slow, is a question that may be answered 
when some future Frenchman gives our posterity his impressions 
of “John Bull et son fle” in the twentieth century. 





CROOKED ANSWERS. 

ITHIN the compass of two short articles in Macinillan, 
under the title of “Diversions of a Pedagogue,” Mr. 
Raven gave to the world such a delightful and well-assorted 
collection of schoolboy blunders as it would be hopeless to 
attempt to rival. It is at present our purpose merely to supple- 
ment these with a few specimens of the inaccuracy of some of 
their sisters, over whom it was the writer’s lot at one time to 
preside in the capacity of “ gerund-grinder,” to borrow Carlyle’s 
phrase. Entertaining as these answers have often been, the 
general impression left has been that in the quality of reckless 
daring, boys are as yet far ahead of girls. Certainly, as far as 
the faculty of diverting the pedagogue goes, Plato’s distinction 
between the powers of men and women as one of degree only, 
seems to hold good. Or it may be that as yet the fewer num- 
bers and greater earnestness of female students accounts for the 

comparative dearth of bon-ivots. 

There are some blunders which approximate unconsciously to 
a joke, and to this category beloug the following samples :— 
Q. What is the feminine of senew? A. Seneca. Q. Give the 
genitive and English of grus. A. Gruntis, a pig. It often 
happens that the new pronunciation, spite of incontestable 
merits, is, nevertheless, a fruitful source of error, while we con- 
tinue, when naming the vowels, to employ the English method. 
Thus, we spell emi [the perfect of cio] ee, em, 7, but pronounce 
it aymee. So it is entirely to sounding the ¢ hard that the 
following literal rendering must be attributed, — Quem...... 
demisere neci” (Adneid II.), “ They hanged him by the neck.” 
Virgil has at all times afforded wide scope for mistranslations ; 
and to a young Jady of a musical turn it no doubt seemed the 
most natural thing in the world to translate, “(Epytides) signum 
dedit insonuitque flagello,” “ Gave the signal and sounded his 
flageolet.” It is not unreasonable to suppose that an imposing 
equipage was present to the mind of another pupil who rendered 
* Hannibal quadrato agmine venerat,” “ Hannibal had come 
with a four-fold van.” 

In one department, however—that of malaprops—girls un- 
doubtedly bear the palm. Sheridan was true to nature in 
representing a woman as the most perfect exponent of this 
peculiar figure of speech, and it was from an intellectual 
descendant of that entertaining character that the following 
Specimens emanated. Speaking of the treatment of Roman 
slaves, she remarked, “ Once they mutilated [mutinied], but it 
did no good.” And again, in the course of some discursive 
lucubrations on the life aud character of Pope, “ Not many, 
perhaps, excepting Dennis, ventured to attack him, except 
anomalously.” 

Lewis Carroll gave quaint utterance to a real truth in his ex- 
planation of sundry vocables in his immortal “ Alice,” as being 
portmanteau words. There is a hazy, ill-defined image floating 
about, and a fancied similarity or false analogy is all that is 
required to produce some such result as the following :—Q. 
What were the points of dispute at the Synod of Whitby? A. 
(inter alia) The tonciad :—(obviously a mixture of tonsure and 
Dunciad). The next blunder, again, is an excellent instance. 
Minucius was described as “ Hannibal's (sic) horse-bearer,”’ the 
girl having confused the two titles of “standard-bearer” and 
‘master of the horse,” without in the least intending to ascribe 
such Herculean powers to the officer in question, as the 
appellation might seem to imply. ‘Two definitions may suffice 
to complete this collection of school-girl blunderings :—Q. Who 
were the non-jurors ? «A. Non-jurors were those who would not 
or could not be jurymen. QQ. Whatisan Agnostic? A. A sort of 
riddle. We doubt whether at present any girl could perpetrate 
such astounding blunders as the rendering of ‘ Ultro pollicitus 
est quod antea negaverat,” by “‘ He promised to the uncle what 
he had refused to the aunt;” or that of “remigio alarum,” by 
“in the midst of alarms.” We are inclined to believe that Latin 
is not yet a sufficiently familiar subject in girls’ schools to breed 
the contempt or neglect requisite for the commission of such 
enormities. 

While on the subject of mistranslations, it may perhaps be 
allowable to introluce a notable instance of the result of using a 








“crib” not wisely but too well. An undergraduate having 
been put on in vivd voce to construe Livy, boldly started off, 
“ Hitherto, the Carthaginian General,” &c., to the great bewilder. 
ment of his examiners, inasmuch as there was no proper name in 
the text. Eventually it transpired that in the translation, which 
he had employed so assiduously as to know in great measure by 
heart, the first word of every chapter was printed in capitals; 
and he was thus beguiled, on the analogy of such words ag 
“ Himilco,” into mistaking an English adverb “ Hitherto” for a 
Carthaginian proper name. A desperate love of taking “ shots ” 
rather than own to ignorance is the cause to which some of the 
most delightful errors are due. Here are two or three examples:— 
“ Odora canum vis,” “a strong doggy smell.” Q. What English 
word is derived from Phasis (the river) ?—A. Facsimile. Q, 
What was the sound of the Greek digamma?—A. Like a 
big drum. Our last specimen is perhaps out of place in a 
collection of mistranslations and crooked answers; but we trust 
our readers will find in the following verses enough intrinsic 
merit to warrant their intrusion. They were written in perfect 
good faith by a little boy of ten years old in response to the 
(in our opinion) somewhat ill-advised request of his master that 
he and his form-fellows should all write poems on the Tay- 
bridge disaster :— 
“ Now it nears the dreadful place, 
Death is staring in its face, 


But wince not, budge not, gallant stoker, 
Near the fire stand with your poker. 


Now the wind blows loud and strong, 
Shaking all the bridge along, 
But wince not, budge not, &c. 


Then there comes an awful crash, 
And with it a dreadful smash, 
But wince not, budge not, &c. 


Down sinks the train into the deep, 
Many gentle mothers weep, 
But wince not, budge not, &c. 


On the next day were divers sent, 
On bringing up dead bodies bent, 
But wince not, budge not, &c. 


Several bodies there were found, 

But every one of them was drowned. 
But wince not, budge not, gallant stoker, 
Near the fire stand with your poker.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_<——— 
REFORM OF THE LORDS. 
[To tHe Epiror OF THE ‘SpeEctTaror.’’ | 
Sir,—The outline of a plan for the reform of the House of 
Lords, given in last week’s Spectator, comes very opportunely. 
It is high time that the details of this question should be made 
the subject of temperate discussion. We have now had something 
like a collision between the two Houses for four or five years 
running—upon the Compensation for Disturbance Bill, the 
Trish Land Bill, the Arrears Bill, the Agricultural Holdings 
Bill, and lastly upon the Franchise Bill. I believe it is 
gradually coming home to most Liberals, however much 
inclined to moderation, that it would be better to face once for 
all the problem of bringing the Upper House into some kind of 
harmony with the opinions of the nation, as constitutionally 
ascertained at successive general elections, than to endure these 
constantly recurring collisions, with all the stoppage of legisla- 
tion and bitterness of feeling resulting from them. Moreover, 
it seems no longer a question of putting up with an old-estab- 
lished inconvenience merely. The House of Lords and their 
foolhardy champions in the Press are not content with their 
present powers, but seek to extend them. The extravagant 
doctrine lately brought into prominence, that the House of 
Lords is entitled to force a dissolution whenever so minded, is 
absolutely novel. It amounts to nothing short of this, that the 
Septennial Act is henceforward to take effect only when the 
nation elects a Conservative majority to the House of Commons, 
but that as often as there is a Liberal majority, the duration of 
the Parliament is to be practically dependent on the will of the 
House of Lords. In other words, one of the prerogatives of the 
Crown is to be handed over to the Carlton ‘Club. 

But the refurm of the House of Lords cannot become practic- 
able until patient discussion of the subject has led to a tolerably 
wide-spread agreement amongst reformers as to the direction 
which reform should take. With your permission, I would ven- 
ture to offer some suggestions in aid of the solution of that 
que:tion. 
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The Acts of Union with Scotland and Ireland have long ago 
established the principle of a Representative Peerage. The Irish 
and Scotch Representative Peers do not, indeed, represent the 
countries they come from, but only the great landowners 
who form the peerages of those countries. Still, they sit 


in Parliament as representatives only; and the remaining | 


Scotch and Irish Peers, though entitled, I believe, in all other 


respects to the privileges of Peers, do not, as such, sit in Parlia- | 


ment at all. To apply to the whole Peerage the principle long 
ago applied to the Scotch and Irish Peers, and to let all the 
members to sit in the Upper House be chosen from amongst the 
Peers at the beginning of each Parliament, for the duration cf 
that Parliament, would not be a very gigantic innovation. The 
real difficulty is to find a satisfactory mode of election. If the 
Peers are to be representative, whom and what are they to 
represent ? By position, character, and associations, any elected 
body of Peers, of whatever politics, would always be largely 
representative of the feelings and prejudices of their own 
order. But to give the actual right of electing them 
to that order would obviously leave matters no better than they 
are now. To secure anything like general agreement in opinion 
between the nation and the Upper House, the election must be 
entrusted to some constituencies or body of persons reflecting 
the state of opinion of the nation for the time being. Nothing 
short of that could attain the practical result in view. You, 
Sir, propose that the choice should rest at the beginning of each 
Parliament with the Ministers of the Crown, enjoying the con- 
fidence of the newly-elected House of Commons. This confidence 
would, no doubt, be the best possible evidence that the Ministers 
enjoyed the confidence of the nation. I would suggest, however, 
that selection by the Ministry could scarcely be made to secure 
proportional representation, which seems peculiarly desirable in 
an elected Upper House. On this ground it might be preferable 
to go beyond the Ministers, either to the House of Commons 
which chooses the Ministers, or to the constituencies which 
choose the House of Commons. An election of the number of Peers 
who were to constitute the Upper House by the newly-elected 
House of Commons upon any good system of proportional repre- 
sentation, say, upon Mr. Hare’s plan, would give a House of Lords 
representative of the opinions of the nation as just made mani- 
fest at the election of the House of Commons. If the nation 
had chosen to return, say, four-sevenths of that House of one 
political party and three-sevenths of the other, the House of 
Lords would be similarly divided. The party, whichever it 
might be, to whom the nation had thought fit to give a majority, 
great or small, in the House of Commons, would have a like 
majority in the House of Lords. 

An even closer approximation in opinion between .the Upper 
House and the nation might, no doubt, if worth while, be 
attained by referring the election of the Peers to sit in each 
Parliament to the nation itself. And here again methods of 
securing proportional representation which might be unpopular 
and liable to be misunderstood if applied to elections tu.the House 
of Commons, would, I think, be more readily accepted by the 
public, if made the means of giving them, for the first time, 
control over a matter in which they had previously had no voice. 

The notion of an elected House of Lords may, no doubt, 
startle many persons; but I would remind such: persons that 
the present House of Lords has often declared, even by the 
mouth of Lord Salisbury, its readiness to defer to the will of 
the nation. Now, if there be any sincerity in the admission that 
the nation is entitled to have its will, where lies the objection to 
letting the nation choose for itself the men to execute that will ? 
It may be possible, no doubt, to suspect the esoteric Conserva- 
tive theory of the House of Lords to be that it knows better 
than the nation, and that its true function is not to obey, but 
to save the nation, whether it likes it or not, from the conse- 
‘quences of its own mistakes. That every nation, like every 
individual, makes plenty of mistakes no sensible person doubts. 
But we Liberals at least no more believe in the efficacy of 
leading-strings for a reasonable nation than for a reasonable 
man; and, even if we wanted leading-strings, we should wish 
them to be held by a body less open to suspicion of class 
prejudice and class selfishness than the House of Lords.—I am, 
Sir, &e., M. 


LORD SALISBURY AND MR. GLADSTONE, 
| To rxE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
$1r,—Lord Melbourne once said to a friend of mine, “ You talk 
‘of the power of truth; I am much more afraid of the power of 
falsehood.” This was recalled to me when I read your article 


| called “ Mr. Gladstone's Proposal.” Are you aware that Lord 
| Salisbury never used the expressions attributed to him by Mr. 
| Gladstone, that the whole story was absolutely contradicted in 
both Houses of Parliament on Friday night, and that Ministers 
apologised for their inaccuracy ? I trust to your well-known 
spirit of candour to give this note a place in your next issue.— 
Tan, Sir, &c., C. 
[ Of course we wrote last week before we could have heard or 
| read the explanations of Friday. But those explanations, 
though they prove that Lord falisbury did not repeat the 
| expressions he had previously made on the occasion when he 
| declined the compromise offered by the Government, leave the 
matter as it was. Lord Salisbury did not use the phrase as to 
the halter. He did use the phrase as to the pistol at his head, 
and the one phrase was perfectly equivalent to the other.—Eb. 
Spectator. | 


CONSERVATIVE FEELING ABOUT THE LORDS. 
|To THE EpiTor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—I am a Liberal, and I have amongst my friends a great 
many Conservatives. Since Monday I have been making a 
canvass of them, without giving any hint of my purpose, and I 
find that over four-fifths of them are opposed to the action of 
the Lords, as being unwise and unnecessary. Many of those 
whom I asked would be called “strong” Conservatives, so that, 
without wishing to draw too large conclusions from insufficient 
premisses, may not this be taken as probably representing the 
general opinion of those who are Englishmen rather than party 
politicians —I am, Sir, &c., G. E. B. 


WALTHER VON VOGELWEIDE,. 

[To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—I was much pleased in reading your review of “ Eupho- 
rion” to find that somebody has spoken the truth at last about 
the Minnesingers. It is no use being mealy-mouthed, nor 
blinking the fact that the love sung by them was mainly 
adulterous. Yet, as you justly observe, Walther von der 
Vogelweide was an exception. As I believe, this is to be thus 
explained. From the vast majority of his songs it is clear that 
Walter’s moral tone was singularly high and noble. At first, as 
a Minnesinger, he followed the usual track ; but after composing 
one Alba and two or three similar productions, his spirit seems 
to have revolted from painting the coarser side of knightly 
woman-homage. Hence he takes refuge in vagueness of lan- 
guage, and in the metaphysical refinements which mar his poems 
as love-songs. I have long thought that his didactic poems were 
far his finest. It is clear from several expressions in his 
works that he lost much present popularity by declining to 
pander to the taste of the day. As an old admirer of this great 
lyrical poet, whose superiority to the overrated Heine is infinite, 
and who is probably the greatest name in his class in German 
literature, I venture to throw out the above hypothesis.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


London, July 14th. W. Powerit James, M.A. 





TELEPATHIC IMPRESSIONS. 
[To tue Eprrork oF THE ‘* SpectaTor.’’ | 
S1r,—I hope that you will permit the authors of the article on 
“ Apparitions,” in the current number of the Nineteenth 
Century, to say briefly how exceedingly able and pertinent your 
criticism thereon appears to them to be. The point which you 
take is, we think, precisely that which ought to be taken at this 
stage of the evidence,—namely, that something more than a 
mere telepathic communication of sensations must probably be 
at work when a whole vivid scene is flashed on the percipient’s 
mind, As you say, this seems more akin to clairvoyance; yet 
it cannot be a casual or spontaneous clairvoyance if it occurs 
just at the moment of the absent friend’s death or danger. We 
should prefer to class it as telepathic clairvoyance ;—a sudden 
power of far-seeing evoked in the percipient’s miad by the 
telepathic impact, just as a similar power seems in some cases 
to have been evoked by mesmeric influence. This singular 
rapprochement between phenomena apparently so different as 
mesmerism and apparitions is one of the indications which con- 
stantly meet us of the complexity, and at the same time the 
unity, of our subject. Detached papers on such a theme can 
convey fragments only even of our own fragmentary know- 
ledge; but they serve good purpose if they elicit comment so 
searching and suggestive as that in last week’s Spectator. 
And we desire them to effect another object too,—to bring 
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us an increased harvest of well-attested “ psychical incidents ” of 
every kind,—thought-transference, clairvoyance, apparitions, 
hauntings, premonitions, &c. We are “ supported by voluntary 
contributions,” and these, we are happy to say, are becoming 
more and more numerous as the interest in our inquiry spreads, 
and as it is seen how many honoured names we include 
among our informants. We publish no names without per- 
mission; but any well-attested narrative sent to the Hon. Sec., 
S.P.R., 14 Dean’s Yard, S.W., or to myself, at Cambridge, will 
at any rate be gratefully received and attentively considered, 
and may prove to possess a very high theoretical interest and 
value.—I am, Sir, &c., Freperic W. H. Myers. 
Leckhampton House, Cambridge, July 14th. 


(To THE EpIToR oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 


Srr,—Some year or two since the wife of a well-known Hunting- 
don tradesman was walking in a Jane near the town when 
suddenly and unexpectedly she saw her husband coming towards 
her; at that moment he was two miles off, and, being engaged 
as a builder in examining the ceiling of a church, had fallen 
from a height into the middle of the organ, an accident which 
crippled him for months. 

This instance of a telepathic impression is so nearly analogous 
to that of Canon Warburton, quoted in your last number, that, 
knowing it to be a fact, I venture to send it you.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hitchin, July 14th. J. G. Cuesuire. 





LIVERYMEN’S APPRENTICESHIPS. 


|To tHE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 


Sir,—You reflect on the Liverymen of London in a way that 
might come most naturally from some quarters, but is, to many 
of us, hard to bear from a journal written usually with 
Christian moderation and justice towards all classes. I allude, 
for instance, to your charge of the apprenticeships being “ false 
and fraudulent.” That the articles are false and formal, much 
in the sense of a “ congé d’élire” to a Dean and Chapter, is not 
to be disputed; but the parties to them are no more guilty of 
deception or “ fraud” in the one case than in the other. Many 
readers of your article would be led to think otherwise. 

So far from our two or three annual dinners being “ free and 
pauperising,” the “fines” paid by those admitted to the Livery 
bear some reasonable proportion to’ their cost,—the fine levied 
by my Company, for instance, being fifty guineas. 

The law is already operative against trustees who “abuse 
trust funds for their private benefit;” and surely so unkind 
and damaging a charge should not take any other form than a 
legal process.—I am, Sir, &c., A LIveryMan. 


[We meant, of course, only that the pretence of apprentice- 
ship is a fraud on the public, not that those who go through 
the form, intend to deceive any one who is familiar with the 
custom. In the case of a “congé d’élire,” the law requires the 
form, hollow as that form may seem to some. ‘This is not so in 
the case of these formal apprenticeships.— Eb. Spectator. ] 


THE WOMEN’S FRANCHISE MOVEMENT. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE ** SPecTaTOR.”’] 


Sir,—It is both unjust and untrue to assert, as the Spectator 
did last week, that “ the whole movement [i.e., for securing the 
protection of the franchise for women] is unreal to the last 
degree.” 

One hundred of the most distinguished women in England, 
with Florence Nightingale at their head,—women distinguished 
in art, science, literature, by high rank, and, above all, by good 
works and sound sense,—personally united in an earnest appeal 
to the members of both Houses of Parliament to support this 
question. Several Liberal families, to my own knowledge, have 
ceased taking the Spectator on account of its illiberal opinions 
in this direction. But considering that not a few of its series 
are filed by others for future reference, it might be expedient 
not to place on record either its ridicule of. a righteous or its 
obstruction of a strengthening cause.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Malvern Link, July 17th. Mary C, Tazor. 


[We do not doubt that many movements are thoroughly 
unreal which could boast not merely a hundred distinguished 
supporters, but a thousand of such supporters. Right or wrong, 
we believe the women’s franchise movement in this country to 








be utterly unreal. The majority of women do not desire it, 
Many even of its masculine supporters do not think it of any 
serious importance.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





EPITAPHS. 


(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 


Srr,—Talking of epitaphs, if any of your readers should be 
passing the very picturesque church of Godshill, in the Isle of 
Wight, they will find a rich crop of inscriptions in the church. 
yard. There must have been a local poet, supra grammaticam, 
for the epitaphs are peculiar to the parish, and so is the 
grammar. The following I copied in 1851 :— 


“ The Pains once bore, it is all o’er, 
On earth did undergo : 
When Death did pass, I found no more, 
Nor shall for ever know.” 


The next, on Mary Reynolds, is a later work, copied in 1878 :— 


‘* A sudden death it was my lot, 

Was seen by mortal eyes: 

May not my children be forgot, 
Now I’m in brighter skies. 

On earth I labour’d tho’ in Pain 
A living for to have : 

A slave in time I did remain 
From School unto the grave. 

But now on earth my glass is run, 

My hardest labour it is dove.” 


One more, a specimen of poetry almost unique, on Eliza Cole :— 


‘In the various stations of life 
She shone with peculiar lustre, 
As a dutiful child, a sincere friend, 
An affectionate wife, a valued sister.” 
—I an, Sir, &c., 


Chelmsford, July 15th. R. E. Bartuerr. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—I have to thank Mr. Chapman and “E. C. T.” for their 
letters in the Spectator of the 12th about the epitaphs in Bake- 
well Churchyard. 1 have, since I wrote on the subject, called 
to mind a curious epitaph at Llangollen :— 


“Here lie five babes and children dear, 
Three at Oswestry, and two here.” 


—I an, Sir, &c., M. 


[To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 


Sir,—The enclosed epitaph—a true copy—which is to be found 
in the Chancel of the Parish Church of King’s Teignton, South 
Devon, is (I think) worthy of insertion in your pages :— 


RICHARDUS ADLAM HUIUS, 

Ecclesiz Vicarius obiit, 

Feb. 10, 1670. 

Apostrophe ad Mortem. 
Damn’d Tyrant! can’t prophaner blood suffice ? 
Must Priests that offer be the sacrifice ? 
Go tell the Gerii that in Hades lie 
Thy Triumphs o’re this sacred Calvary, 
Till some just Nemesis avenge our cause 
And force this Kill-Priest to revere good lawes. 

—I an, Sir, &c., K. Prumrtre. 


Teignbridge House, Newton Abbot, July 14th. 








POETRY. 





“ MELIORA PRIORA.” 


TuERE sits a thrush in my garden, 
And sings on the topmost spray ; 
And its song is ever the loudest 
In the hush at the close of day. 


There lies a child in a bedroom, 
White-gowned in a cot snow-white; 
And her laugh is ever the gayest 
In the dusk, at the fall of night. 


My beautiful child in her chamber, 
My beautiful bird on the tree, 

Whence comes it, ye twin blithe spirits,— 
Whence comes it that burst of glee P 
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Is it thanks for the day just over, 
No stain in the Past to rue ? 
Or the joy of the living Present ? 

Ah, would I could be like you! 


In a moment the thrush has ended; 
In a moment the child lies down; 

In a moment has sleep descended, 
And covered them both, God’s own. 


But I lie and toss on my pillow, 
I lie there the whole night long ; 

And I hear the hour from the distant tower 
Toll forth like a doleful song. 


Ah, me, for the child’s free spirit ! 
Ah, me, for the bird’s gay tone ! 
Gifts greater we men inherit, 
But the light, free heart has flown. <A. G. B. 








BOOKS. 


Sige 
BREWER’S REIGN OF HENRY VIIL* 
[FIRST NOTICE. | 
Mr. Garrpyer has done real service to historical knowledge by 
his republication of Mr. Brewer’s memorable Prefaces. In their 


former shape, richly as they deserved readers, they were not’ 


likely to meet with many. They came in the successive volumes 
—volumes of prodigious thickness—of the “ Calendars of State 
Papers” edited for the Master of the Rolls. None but special 
and diligent students of the period were likely to look for them 
there. Bishop Stubbs’ wonderful pictures of the early Angevin 
kings and their contemporaries are, we fear, known to but 
few even of the readers of his “ Constitutional History.” Mr. 
Brewer’s pictures of Henry VIII. and Cardinal Wolsey are 
likely to be known to a still smaller class. For Bishop Stubbs’ 
Prefaces are at least attached to editions of original writers, 
while Mr. Brewer’s- Prefaces are attached to these Calendars. 
These last are, in their own nature, to be referred to rather than 
to be read, while it is to be supposed that there are here and 
there some who do read original writers. If we rightly re- 
member, some foolish man in the House of Commons caused 
Mr. Brewer’s series of Prefaces to be stopped, as offending 
the prejudices of some class or other. Certainly nothing 
is more likely than that Mr. Brewer’s writings should offend the 
prejudices of a good many classes. They are likely to offend 
the holders of any conventional party view; most of all are they 
likely to offend the newest sect that has been formed with regard 
to the king who is their chief subject. It was perhaps 
hardly necessary for the Lords of the Treasury, in allowing 
their republication, to give the warning that “ the Prefaces have 
no official character or authority.” Certainly nothing was ever 
less like an official document of any kind. Nothing that ever 
was written bears more thoroughly the personal impress of the 
writer. We are in every page reading Mr. Brewer and nobody 
else. And we are reading Mr. Brewer at his very best. Mr. 
Brewer had his weaknesses like other people, and in some of his 
writings he showed them. It was an unkind act to his memory 
to reprint in his “ English Studies ” his article in the Quarterly 
Review on Mr. Green’s “ Short History.” Mr. Brewer and Mr, 
Green were of different politics; Mr. Brewer had not mastered 
the early ages of English history, and Mr. Green had. On 
these grounds Mr. Brewer got very angry, and a good deal of 
unfair and inaccurate criticism was the result. Even in the 
present work it is well to remember that Mr. Brewer, like other 
people, takes a side, and that it is wise to make some allowance 
in his case, as well as in that of other people. It is easy to see 
that he has a vast deal more to say on behalf of his side 
than some others have to say on behalf of another side; one is even 
tempted to see in his views the antidote to certain other views 
which have latterly been popular; but he is still by nature a 
controversialist and an advocate,—a most skilful controversialist, 
a most powerful advocate, but certainly not a judge. And even 
here, where Mr. Brewer is dealing with a subject and a time of 
which he was thoroughly master, we now and then see slight 
signs,—very few to be sure and very slight compared with what 
we see in some against whom Mr. Brewer has to strive,—which 
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make us doubt for a moment whether he had taken an abso- 
lutely all-round grasp of European history as a whole. That 
his work is not an all-round history of the time that he deals 
with is much to be regretted; but that it is not so is no fault 
of Mr. Brewer. That is to say, it would have been a 
great gain if Mr. Brewer had undertaken and finished such @ 
history ; but we could not expect to find such a history ir 
the book before us. Mr. Brewer had to write a preface 
to a calendar of certain State papers. Many a man would 
have made a very dull piece of work of such a commission. 
Mr. Brewer has given us a very brilliant and a very 
instructive piece of work. It is wonderful how much 
Mr. Brewer has made out of the materials on which he had 
to work. But in the nature of things, he could not 
make a full and complete history of the time out of them. 
He could only “review and illustrate” such subjects as his 
State papers suggested to him, and those subjects he has 
reviewed and illustrated with wonderful life and power. But 
in their own nature they led him to review and illustrate 
one side of the history of the time much more than others. 
His work mainly lay with foreign affairs, with the dealings of 
princes and ambassadors with one another. Now and then his 
range takes in some marked internal event, a political trial and 
execution, such as that of the Duke of Buckingham. But with 
the domestic history of the nation, with the general life of the 
people, even with the action of Parliaments, such materials as 
Mr. Brewer had to work upon had comparatively little to do. 
He does say a good deal incidentally; he would clearly have 
liked to say more, and we should have been well pleased to hear 
more from him; but matters of this kind form but a small part 
of the book. Mr. Brewer comes nearer than any other man to 
being the historian of those years of the reign of Henry VIII. 
which fixed the character of his reign; he has treated such 
aspects of them as it was his business to treat with a power, 
a truth, and a fulness, such as have never been brought to 
bear on them before. But, as he has not dealt at all with the 
whole reign of Henry VIII., so he has not written what can 
strictly be called a history of the years with which he has dealt. 


Mr. Brewer, as it seems to us, was remarkably lucky in 
the period of which he had to calendar the State papers, and, 
while calendaring, to review and illustrate. He had, in a 
sense, to deal mainly with foreign affuirs, at least with 
affairs in which foreign powers are actors. But there was no 
time in which the foreign concerns of England so deeply touched 
her domestic concerns. <A large part of the book is necessarily 
devoted to the transactions connected with the divorce between 
Henry and Katharine. These transactions necessarily took the 
shape of negotiations with foreign powers. It could not be other- 
wise when the Pope had to be directly applied to, and when the 
Emperor and the King of France had very near interests in 
what might be the result of the application. All Western 
Europe was stirred because the King of England wanted to get 
rid of his wife. But the question was, after all, an English 
question. England was more directly concerned in it than any 
other part of the world; it became a foreign question at all only 
because with some kinds of domestic questions men could not 
in those days help carrying their wishes and disputes before the 
Bishop of Rome. And Mr. Brewer is, we think, lucky on 
another ground. We said above that the politics of Mr. Brewer 
were not the politics of Mr. Green. Without in any way com- 
mitting ourselves to all Mr. Green’s notions, to say this 
comes in the main to saying that Mr. Brewer's politics 
were not our politics. But while there is no time in 
English history in which foreign affairs more directly 
touched domestic affairs, there is no time in which domestic 
affairs are less touched by ordinary party politics. It is not in 
this respect like many other times, both earlier and later, when 
our estimate of men and things cannot fail to be affected by the 
side which we take as to living questions. Only a few years 
later than Mr. Brewer’s time, we come to the greatest danger of 
all, to the influence of theological differences on history. But 
at this stage, none but the most prejudiced can bring these 
differences in either way. If anybody still believes that 
“Gospel light flashed from Boleyn’s eyes,” it is no more use 
arguing with him than with a votary of Anglo-Israel. 

Mr. Brewer, like other people, had his likes and dislikes, and, 
as in the case of other people, something must be deducted on 
the strength of them. He is the champion of Wolsey, and, from 
his point of view, he has little difficulty in making out a good 
case for Wolsey. That the Cardinal was a great foreign 
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minister no one can doubt; that he was vilely used by Henry 
admits of still less doubt. One is used to mean things in those 
days, especially at the hands of kings, but Francis I., swearing 
on the faith of a gentleman, could hardly have done anything 
meaner than Henry did when he perverted the letter of the law to 
‘destroy the minister who, in everything that he was charged 
with, had acted by the King’s own order. We wonder that 
Wolsey did not make that defence; in some earlier and some 
later times he doubtless would have done so; but he knew well 
how thoroughly law had become the instrument of a despotic 
sill, and that his only hope lay in the most unreserved surrender 
of himself to the King’s personal mercy. But had Mr. Brewer 
been writing a complete history of the time, he must have 
enlarged more fully on the darker sides of the great Cardinal’s 
character. Few churchmen, even in his day, seem to have more 
utterly forgotten that they had only duties as churchmen,—or 
‘one might perhaps rather say, few of those churchmen who at 
all approached the stature of Wulsey. One may doubt whether 
any man in England, at least since the days of Edward the 
Confessor, had ever been a pluralist on so vast a-scale. ‘To be 
sure, even his pluralities have been exaggerated by writers who 
fancied that he held all at once the preferments which he held 
in succession. But he held the archbishopric of York, which 
he never went near, and with it some other bishopric, changed 
from time to time as richer sees fell vacant; and to all this, 
secular priest as he was, he added the abbey of Saint Albans. 
Of avarice, in the meaner sense of the word, Wolsey was in- 
capable; his vast wealth was spent munificently, and largely to 
noble purposes; but a Church does indeed need reform when a 
man like this was far from being the worst of her prelates. Mr. 
Brewer in no way hides this side of his favourite; it naturally 
comes out incidentally over and over again. But it is not 
brought out as it must have been in a complete history or a 
complete biography. From the worst particular charge brought 
against Wolsey, personal eagerness to bring about the death 
of the Duke of Buckingham, Mr. Brewer brings evidence which 
goes a long way to absolve him. 

But how Mr. Brewer deals with Wolsey is less important than 
how he deals with Henry. The materials for a portrait which 
Mr. Brewer ever and anon throws off make us wish all the more 
that he had had the opportunity for giving us the full-length 
picture. They bring to us only the more painfully the feeling 
that the reign of Henry VIII. has yet to be written. Mr. 
Brewer, we believe, could well have written it. The reign 
is so memorable in its results, the man himself is so strange 
- a study, that we mourn the more the loss of the best chance 
that we ever had of a real history of the man and his life. 
Mr. Brewer could have given such an one, written with real 
knowledge and understanding of facts, with real power of 
writing, and without the least tendency to conventional 
prejudices on either side. Mr. Brewer’s Henry is very far 
from being a mere monster; but neither is he the self-forgetting 
patriot who, out of sheer zeal for the public good, cuts off his 
wife’s head one day and marries her maid the next morning. To 
this stage of Henry’s life Mr. Brewer’s subject does not lead him. 
But he goes far enough to show that we can understand and can 
set forth the gradual corruption of one in whose nature there 
was much that was noble, and who in his worst days carried 
about with him some kind of notion, however perverted, of acting 
according to a principle of right. Of many striking passages 
in which Mr. Brewer deals with the character of Henry, one of 
the most striking is at vol. ii., p.257. He is dealing with the per- 
sonal devotion of Wolsey to the King, a devotion often expressed 
in language which seems to us amazing and even humiliating. 
He calls on us to look at Henry as he seemed to his people in 
the early years of his reign :— 

‘Manly and beautiful in person, beyond all his contemporaries ; 
noble and kingly in his thoughts, words, and actions; a most scru- 
pulous observer of his religious duties; learned and devout, gracious 
and magnificent above all sovereigns of his time, and, with all his 
love of courtliness and splendour, never forgetting the man in the 
trappings of the monarch, there was no one who in all respects so 
completely realised to Englishmen their ideal of a king. It is not 
strange that they were unwilling to be undeceived; that it was 
long before they would admit the existence of glaring faults and 
vices, which, undeveloped in his youth, and controlled by better influ- 
ences, were strongly and sharply manifested in maturer years. 
Racked and distressed by the Civil Wars, accustomed to the severe, 
precise, and suspicious rule of Henry VII., England suddenly sprang 
forth, as at the dawn of anew day, upon the accession of Henry VIII. 
Gayest among the gay, the head and centre of the brilliant throng by 
whom he was surrounded, the young King, in the flower of his 
youth and beauty, brave as a paladin, courteous as a knight of 
old, mixed freely as no sovereign had ever mixed with his 





people, and, fond of popularity, was popular with all classes, as no 
king had ever been. Loyalty was not a duty, but a fascination; 
and not the less because the older influences which had divided or 
absorbed the zeal and devotion of mankind had fallen to decay, 
Popes and emperors had sunk to the level of ordinary humanity. The 
Church produced no saints. Little art, and less literature, existed 
to interest and divide the thoughts of men. The ideal loyalty 
of the young gentry in the court of Elizabeth was mixed with 
gallantry prompted by her sex. It was somewhat artificial at 
the best. But the loyalty which drew men round her father, Henry 
VIII, was of an intenser kind; and though it showed itself in its 
most passionate form in Wolsey, toa degree inconsistent with modern 
notions, it pervaded all classes of the community, and all diversities 
of opinion. In the light of that loyalty Englishmen judged the 
King ; and in the light of that loyalty they refused to condemn him, 
let him do what he would.” 

Elsewhere, in another passage of equal power (i. 508), Mr. 
Brewer sets forth at Jength the nature of the fascination—so he 
calls it—which Henry exercised over all who had much to do 
with him, above all, the wonderful zeal and devotion shown to him 
by successive ministers. One point is that, “in his general im- 
partiality, in the coolness and strength of his judgment, except 
where his passions were concerned, whenever his ministers tendered 
advice, they were sure of receiving that most grateful of all recog- 
nitions to those who volunteer advice,—a full, patient, and 
unbiassed attention.” In other passages Mr. Brewer warns us 
pointedly against thinking that at any time of his life Henry 
was given up to his own pleasures, and left all business to 
Wolsey. From the very beginning, amid all his sports, all his 
splendours, Henry emphatically governed as well as reigned. He 
had a great minister, a minister who, as regarded him at least, was 
blameless; but the minister remained the minister, the carrier 
out of the King’s will. The King’s policy might be the Cardinal’s 
policy, but it was the King’s policy also; it was a policy which 
the King made his own, adopting it, not on trust, but as one 
strong understanding adopts the suggestions of another. He 
points out to us how good, on the whole, the influence of Wolsey 
was, by showing how fast Henry changed for the worse when 
he had cast Wolsey aside. The base side of his nature, above 
all the low greediness, compatible throughout his life with a 
certain kind of munificence, which forms a ruling feature in 
Henry’s character, then came out in its fullness. It is touching 
to see how the Cardinal in his fall still cares, more than for 
almost anything else, for his colleges that were growing up at 
Oxford and Ipswich. And Henry never looks baser than in the 
low lust of gain which sought enrichment for himself in the 
utter destruction of one and the grievous laming of the 
other. All this makes us the more regret that Mr. 
Brewer had not the chance of setting before us a later 
stage of the same strangely-mingled character. He could 
have drawn us the picture—he could have gone nearer than 
most men towards sounding the depth that lay beneath the 
picture—of the tyrant steeped in blood and sacrilege, destroy- 
ing and spoiling all that other ages had looked on as holy, and 
yet stopping for a while to write with his own hand the statutes 
of his new foundation at Canterbury, in a fit of piety which was 
in words as fervid, and which for the moment may have been 
as sincere, as if he had been Alfred or Saint Lewis, and not the 
slayer of More and Whiting. 

We deeply regret then that we have not from Mr. Brewer's 
hand, a picture of Henry down to the end of his reign and life, 
But it is no small gain to have what we have. After his general 
account of what we have and have not in the volumes before 
us, we hope, in another notice, to call attention to a few of the 
special points which they suggest, a few only, it must be, out of 
many. 





MR. BESANT’S NEW NOVEL.* 

Dorothy Forster 1s a more successful, as well as a more 
pleasing, presentation of a past epoch in history and man- 
ners than The Chaplain of the Fleet. The heroine of the 
story is as real and as charming as any of the women who live 
and move in Mr. Besant’s novels, allhough her manners, her 
speech, and her modes of thought have the far-away effect of 
musical echoes. Working with sedulous accuracy upon his- 
torical lines, Mr. Besant has surmounted the difficulty of making 
an historical novel interesting, by a careful avoidance of pedantry 
and a happy selection among the figures recalled from the 
shades of oblivion. 

The reader is so charmed with the style of the book; 
he follows so readily, yet always conscious of a fine and 
delicate flavour of the past, the narrative of the Northumbrian 
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lady who tells the lamentable tale of the Earl of Derwentwater, 
that he can only realise by an effort the pains.and skill which 
have gone to the providing of such easy reading. The atmospheric 
effect of this story is as distinct as that of Woodstock, and the only 
personage in the book whom we take to be purely imaginary— 
Mr. Hilyard, the tutor, afterwards made a Canon of Durham 
by a summary process that has happily fallen into desuetude— 
is a portrait which Oliver Goldsmith might have signed. The 
fidelity, talent, learning, versatility, common-sense, incon- 
sistency, taste, quickness, keen perception of the man, with his 
constancy and devotion to Dorothy and Tom Forster, although 
the one is absolutely indifferent to him, and the other is 
a person whom Mr. Hilyard could hardly fail to despise; his 
clear-sigbtedness when others are blind, his resource when 
others are at fault, and, throughout all, the “ diverting vaga- 
bond” turning up continually in him, make up a character 
which we regard as Mr. Besant’s masterpiece. Dorothy Forster 
is equally well drawn; but her character is much less complex, 
and her position in the story gives her a clear advantage. The 
delineation of the Earl of Derwentwater is also fine; but he, 
too, is a simple personage, moving easily through the story, 
from the singularly excellent passage in which he makes 
his first appearance, to the historical account of his execution, 
with the grace, dignity, and single-minded loyalty that were 
distinguishing traits of the misled and mistaken Jacobite Earl. 
The touching and dignified love-story of Dorothy Forster and 
the Earl of Derwentwater is told with great skill, and abounds 
with those touches by which art conceals art. We shall persist 
in believing that the story ended as it ends in this book, in spite 
of the records of the Forsters that tell of their Dorothy’s marriage 
with an Armstrong. The girl’s beautiful character; her calm 
courage, her unhesitating, almost unconscious self-sacrifice, 
her perfect truth, her dignified simplicity, and her pure love, 
with its old-fashioned leaven of reverence and lack of exaction, 
are drawn to the life by the author; they live, move, and speak 
in his pages. But he- no less skilfully makes us feel that 
Dorothy’s education is narrow, that her prejudices .are 
strong; that to her the common people are a race apart. She 
is generous and not unpitiful; but she finds it natural that 
bodily ills should be easily borne by the lower orders, and can 
by no means compass in her imagination the confounding of 
classes, or the possession of rights in common. The unconscious- 
ness of this disdain is admirably conveyed; and so is the young 
lady’s quiet, satisfied acceptation of the fact that she is beautiful, 
without demur, without exultation, and also her calm record of her 
energy and endurance in her brother’s cause. The narrative of 
the terrible journey from Blanchland to London in the snow, 
performed by Dorothy and Mr. Hilyard, is a great achievement. 


The religious element which comes into the story is finely 


handled. ‘The difficulty is readily stated. The Harl of 


Derwentwater, who can only wed a Catholic, loves Dorothy 
Forster, who is a niece by marriage of Lord Crewe, Bishop of 
Durham, and belongs toa strictly Protestant house, but one loyal 
to the levitimate King of England, called, by the adherents of 
Hanover, the Pretender. In Dorothy’s grave statement of the 
religious condition of Northumberland at the time, we have a 
sample of Mr. Besant’s accuracy and simplicity of style, 
and a quaint exposition of his heroine’s frank, unconscious 
prejudices :— 


“And as for religion, I dare maintain that no gentlemen in 
England go to church with greater regularity than those of Northum- 
berland, or more dutifully repeat the responses; while the country 
people, though there are many parts where there is no church at all 
for them, do still keep up with zeal the observance, with all customary 
marks of respect, of the great days of the Church,—that is to say, 
feasting on New Year’s Day and Candlemas, fighting their cocks on 
Shrove Tuesday, eating parched peas on Carling Sunday, carrying round 
the plough at Christmas, getting up to see the sun dance on Easter-day, 
on May-day beating the bounds, according to ancient custom of the 
Church ; and all with the drinking of ale continually, both smail ale 
and October, according to their means, and plenty of honest quarter- 
staff, buil-and-badger baiting, wrestling and boxing, to keep up. the 
spirits of the people. Moreover, there are among us, though many 
staunch Catholics, few, indeed, of the vermin who, under the name 
of Independents, Noncovformists, Whigs, and what not, have within 
the last eighty years murdered one King, driven another from his 
throne, and dostill keep athird from the noble inheritance and earthly 
crown which are his by Divine Right. These reasons seem 
to me quite sufficient, without further inquiry, to account for 
the great blessings which we of the North Country enjoy in tke 
shape of visits and messages from the dead, supernatural warnings, 
with omens, prognostications, and the spirit of prophecy. As regards 
fairies and certain strange spectres which are reported to linger among 
our old ruins, I say nothing—first, because I cannot understand the 
purpose served in the Great Universal Scheme by the race of fairies; 





and next, because, as regards the spectres, it is a thing incompre- 
hensible to me why the ghosts of mere obscure .and lowly-born per- 
sons, such as Cuddy the Reaper or Nelly the Knocker, should be 
allowed so great a distinction as to continue among us, although it is 
seemly and becoming that the souls of great persons, such as that of 
the late Countess of Derwentwater (which I hear hath been recently 
reported to have been seen by many at Dilston), should be allowed 
to remain on earth as long as they please, either for the sake of weep- 
ing over the past, or of lingering in spots formerly loved, until they 
car take their place in Heaven.” 

It never dawns on Dorothy’s mind that there is any super- 
stition in this, or any narrowness in her admission that it may 
possibly be fitting that persons of the lower orders should have 
just sufficient learning to enable them to read their Bibles and 
Prayer-books; but no more. She is profoundly shocked by the 
errors of the Roman Church, and moved by the ignorance 
that can make a case of conscience of eating meat on 
a Friday, or taking sugar in one’s chocolate. Here—a 
very rare occurrence—we catch Mr. Besant tripping. 
His Dorothy Forster would have known that while the 
eating of meat on a Friday (without dispensation) would be a 
case of conscience to every Catholic, because it implies dis- 
obedience to the law of the Church, the taking of sugar in one’s 
chocolate never could be a case of conscience, because it could 
not imply disobedience to any law. The story of Dorothy’s 
renunciation of love, greatness, and happiness for her conscience 
sake is beautifully told, especially that double episode of the 
weakness of both the lover and the lady, when either, with just 
a little more gentle violence, would have given way. The high 
nobility, the winning and knightly dignity of Lord Derwent- 
water; his vast superiority to the rough squires who surround 
him; his readiness of belief, arising from his own single- 
minded sincerity; his grandeur of soul; and withal, the 
sense conveyed that he was not a man of political ability, 
of practical knowledge, or intended for a leader of men, 
make up an attractive and pathetic study. We are a 
little disenchanted, when we realise how short a time it 
took him to recover from Dorothy’s refusal, to love again, and 
marry; but we are charmed away from that slight coldnese 
towards him by the delightful sketch of the Countess, with her 
fatal impetuosity and her far-reaching fascination, and the true 
and beautiful way in which Dorothy’s subsequent relations with 
both are conveyed. The life-long love was Dorothy’s ; she rejected 
him, but she never changed; there lived beside her to the end 
another man, Mr. Hilyard, whose whole history was devotion to 
her; but she never saw it, never suspected it, until the end was 
near, and then she records how Mr. Hilyard would have married 
her, but that might not be, and so passes it by. She tells the 
story of the thirty years of that unchanging love, with this 
touching preface :— 

“Call me not an old maid, I pray you, though I am no wedded 
wife and mother of a husband’s children, because I have enjoyed the 
love of a man, and exchanged with him those sweet endearments 
which are innocent and lawful between a young man and a maid who 
love each other. She alone is an old maid who kath never been 
wooed, whose ears have never listened to the fond exaggerations with 
which a lover pleads his passion, and tries to tell how great and deep 
it is, though words fail. But, as for me, I have been loved by many, 
and I have loved one, yea, I have loved him, alas! alas! with alk 
my heart and with all my soul; yet, I hope and pray, with innocency 
of heart, so that this my passion may not be laid to my charge, for 
though I loved him well, I loved, or tried to love, my God better.” 

The strictly historical portion of the story is very stirring, 
interesting, and tragic; never has the mixture of pitiable 
ignorance, credulity, and bad-faith which led to such dreadful 
results been more ably revealed. We follow with the closest 
interest this story of the most rash of all the foolish enterprises 
that were undertaken on behalf of the doomed Stuarts, although 
the General, Dorothy’s brother Tom, is very much of a clod 
and a good deal of a sot; and it is with a tingle of shame 
and indignation that we read once more the story of the base 
conduct of George I., the unkingliest of England’s Kings. 
Many of the great Northumbrian families appear in Mr. 
Besant’s book (the names are familiar to us still among the 
Catholic gentry,—as the Fenwicks, the Ogles, the Erringtons, 
and the Swinburnes), and make an animated picture, for the 
author puts life into every figure he calls up from the past; 
there are no dummies; no men of straw wear his burnished 
armour. The quaint sentences, quiet words of wisdom, and 
happy little bits of illustration for which we are accustomed to 
look in Mr. Besant’s writings, are plentifully supplied in the 
present instance, chiefly by Mr. Hilyard, who is made, with 
dexterity hardly to be surpassed, to play an active part 
in the tragedy and that of chorus at once. 
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Mr. Besant’s readers may safely be left to find out the main 
‘beauties of this novel for themselves; we can only indicate one 
more. It is the delicate daintiness of the verses “ To Daphne,” 
which give Dorothy such delight, as the supposed tribute of her 
noble lover. They are a “ conceit” of the period, with tone and 
turn admirably caught; but their sentiment is, happily, of all 
periods, and there ought to be some one capable of setting them 
to music, with an echo in it of that past which was both stately 
and fanciful. There is genius in the half-melancholy, half- 
humorous, altogether patient and pathetic comment of Mr. 
Hilyard’s postscript, upon his fulfilment of Dorothy’s wish 
that those verses, and the ring which Lord Derwentwater’s wife 
gave her, at his desire, at their last meeting in the Tower, should 
be laid on her heart in her coffin :— 

“T buried with her the verses and the ring. But as regards the 
former, I had many compunctions, and hope that the sin of deceit 
will not be laid to my charge, because the verses, which she always 
thought to be written by his lordship, were, indeed, written by my- 
self; but I never had the heart to tell her this, seeing that she loved 
him so well, aud took such -pleasure in the foolish trifling’ rhymes 
(which yet seemed to me, their author, not without some merit). 
Ah! how pretty, how heavenly sweet she was in those days when 
I wrote them !” 

In Mr. Besant’s new and delightful story, but few of the rules 
which he laid down in his recent “ Lecture on the Art of Fic- 
tion” are observed. The novel is none the worse for this; and 
we are willing to pardon the author’s theories, provided that he 
always departs from them so much to our satisfaction as in the 
present instance. 





MARCIA.* 


Marcia is called a “Tragedy,” but the dramatic interest of 
the poem is extremely faint. It turns entirely on a Polish plot 
to assassinate the Czar, and makes the mistress of the Czar 
—herself a Pole—suddenly fall in love with the Polish poet who 
has been condemned to exile in the Siberian mines, and sacrifice 
her life to die with him. The conversation of the plotters on 
the one hand, and the dialogue between the Czar and his Polish 
mistress, is all that we have of drama in the few scenes of 
the play; nor does any part of this dialogue strike us as really 
powerful. If there were nothing in the play but this, we should 
have spoken of it briefly as indicating poetical feeling, but as 
indicating alsoa mistaken conception of what drama ought to 
be if it is to take any hold on the mind. The following is not 
a bad specimen of the dialogue. No one could say that it is 
bad verse, or destitute of a certain poetical charm; but yet no 
amount of verse of this kind would make even a tolerable 
drama :— 


“ Stanislaus Fermer. How fair a morning! no irresolate dawn 

That shrinks back on the threshold of the sun; 

Bat calm and clear and bright and beautiful, 

As there were no oppressions in the world 

To make the sunlight a devouring fire ; 

‘No wrongs to rouse the fierce wind of the north 

That howls along those murderous miles, whose snows 
Hide from the vulture our dear comrades’ bones, 

To beat against the walls that hold within 

The tyrant in bis triumph. 

Paul Radowski. Nay, peace, man, peace: 
Do you not see how group by group draws near ? 
You might be overheard. 

Stanislaus Fermer. Well, and what then ? 

Save they be sunk in brutish apathy— 

If there be left some natural heat in them 

Still, some proud prompting of the indignant blood 
Against oppression, when their eyes behold 

Their fellows passing through their midst to-day 
In chains to exile, the taskmaster’s whip 

And deadly drudgery in those poisonous mines— 
My words will stir a fury in their hearts 

(As when the wind cries ‘ Havoc’ to the sea) 

That shall deliver to my arms again 

My friend and brother of my thoughts, and Poland 
Mourn not the noblest heart that beats for her. 

Paul Radowski. If she has lost a hero, she has gained 
Another martyr. A great cause is won 
By those who suffer, more than those who strike ; 
And in the strife of Truth against the world, 

The simplest soldier in the noble army 

Of martyrs wears a wreath of loftier leaves 

Than all the laurels of bald Cassar’s crown ; 

And men’s eyes keep the grass green of his grave 
With drops more tender than of dew or rain ; 
When mighty monuments of piléd stones 

Kings build against Oblivion, house the wolf 

And prowling jackal, whose keen hunger gnaws 





* Marcia: a Tragedy. By Pakenham Beatty. London: M. M. Clark (Earl’s 
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The fleshless bones that held the world in awe— 
Mourn not for Michael, brother, nor for Poland.” 

There are fine touches here,—the description of the fair calm 
morning in contrast to the “irresolute dawn that shrinks back 
on the threshold of the sun ;” and the comparison of the effect 
of stirring words on the hearts of multitudes to the wind that 
lifts the sea into destructive fury. But this should be only 
the prelude to the real strife of wills and passions, whereas 
it is a fair specimen of the whole. We never reach any 
stronger picture of men or women, any true conflict of 
will with will, any clear encounter of character with cha- 
racter. The only scenes which even partake of the nature 
of action are those between the Czar’s mistress and the Polish 
poet on the one hand, and between the same lady and the 
Czar himself on the other; and they are feeble scenes, in which 
the poet seems to shrink from facing what the occasion 
requires. Nor is it natural that Marcia should so suddenly 
break out into loathing and hatred of her old lover, simply 
because she has fallen in love with one of his victims, and is 
aware that she must choose between the two. That might make 
her hate herself for her former life, but would hardly make her 
lose absolutely and for ever every feeling but disgust for one in 
whose devotion to her she had been willing to take pride, or dis- 
pose her all of a sudden to replace her more than tolerance by 
curses and contempt. The little play should not have been 
thrown into the dramatic form at all. There is not a touch of 
the dramatic spirit in it from the first line to the last. 

But of a fine lyrical feeling there is plenty of evidence. 
Marcia is hardly a character; but Marcia’s songs are true songs, 
with a real breath of life and beauty in them. Take this, for 
instance :— 


“ Some find Love late, some find him soon, 

Some with the rose in May, 

Some with the nightingale in June, 
And some when skies are grey ; 

Love comes to some with smiling eyes, 
And comes with tears to some, 

For some Love sings, for some Love sighs, 
For some Love’s lips are dumb. 

How will you come to me, fair Love? 
Will you come late or soon ? 

With sad or smiling skies above, 
By light of sun or moon ? 

Will you be sad, will you be sweet, 
Sing, sigh, Love, or be dumb, 

Will it be summer when we meet, 
Or autumn ere you come ?” 


The following, too, for a song sung in anticipation of death, has 
an airy beauty of its own, though not the deeper pathos :— 


“« Sweet friend, I had not thought to see 

Thy face so soon, or hear 

Thy gentle voice that calls to me, 
And bids me feel no fear; 

Only one kiss, then let us go, 
True lover, hand in hand, 

Across the moors—across the snow, 
Into the distant land. 


O, guide me! lest my feet should stray, 
And hush my heart on thine ; 
No sun is bright upon our way, 
Nor moon nor star shall shine 
But we shall hear Cocytus roar 
When all earth’s streams are dumb, 
And light-heeled Hermes goes before 
To tell the dead we come. 


Love will not think that world of night 
A sadder world than ours ; 
But those dim skies have their own light, 
And those dark fields their flowers ; 
And Proserpine upon her throne 
Forgets her place of birth, 
For love of Dis, and for her own 
Would change no crown of earth.” 


Read simply as a poem, Marcia is disappointing only because it 
seems to invite the display of a sort of power to embody volition 
and action in words, of which we find no trace in the play itself. 
Strong situations ask for a totally different kind of speech from 
gentle feelings; but it is only for gentle feelings that Mr. 
Pakenham Beatty seems to find appropriate speech. Of poetical 
thought and emotion there is no lack in Marcia; but of that 
sort of poetical condensation of feeling which somehow manages 
to express by the mouth the passion of the will, there is no trace. 
Nevertheless, we shall look for true poetry from Mr. Beatty, 
though for poetry of a different type from that which he has,— 
unfortunately as we hold,—attempted iu this delicate but not 
very vigorous play. 
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THE NEW VERSION OF THE PSALMS.* 


Tur publication of a new translation of the Book of Psalms 
in a series which contains, together with what might be 
thought more appropriate companions, The Fables of Mr. 
John Gay avd English Comic Dramatists, seems to have sug- 
gested the somewhat apologetic form of the introduction which 
Mr. Cheyne puts at the beginning of this pretty volume. He 
says :— 

“The object of the present edition is to enable lovers of literature 

to read the Psalter intelligibly and with pleasure. The dictionary 
of the Bible and the various commentaries cr the Psalms will supply 
the student with learned material in abundance. But the ambition 
of the publishers and the translator is to make the Psalms 
enjoyable.” 
The translator offers the English reader what professes to be 
a@ more exact representation of the Hebrew original than the 
older versions give, that he may so enable him better to enjoy 
the true meaning of that original; and he then argues at some 
length that “ the Psalms are not so entirely exceptional as some 
of us have believed,” but stand in a real and intelligible relation 
to the lyrics of other nations and literatures. To speak first of 
the latter point, we think that Mr. Cheyne’s meaning is sound, 
though, as is his wont, he expresses himself with cautious ob- 
scurity. Having spent his life in the study of the Hebrew 
books, he knows that in all matters of philology, grammar, and 
so on, they must necessarily be treated like other books. His 
familiarity with the great German and Dutch Commentators 
compels him to recognise other wider and deeper relations 
between the Hebrew and the other literatures of the world. 
And then his personal Christian faith assures him that, 
not intellectual culture, but “ private devotion,” and “ reli- 
gious life,” are essential to the real and true under- 
standing of the Psalms. But here Mr. Cheyne finds practical 
difficulties. He would not have his readers and the readers 
of the Psalms change Christian faith for German or Dutch 
rationalism ; yet he will not present them with a reconciliation of 
his own to save them from the trouble of thinking and deciding 
for themselves. And the result is what we are obliged to call a 
cautious obscurity in his treatment of the matter. What, for 
instance, can be the meaning of such contradictory passages as 
these :— 

‘The contrast between the David of the historical books, and the 
David even of the eighteenth Psalm, is certainly strong, but as 
Carlyle has reminded us, ‘What are faults—what are the outward 
details of a life, if the inner secret of it—the remorse—temptation, 
—the often-baffled, never-ended struggle of it, be forgotten ?’ ” 

And just afterwards :— 

“The Psalms,’ says the great preacher Adolphe Monod, ‘are all 

filled with expressions of an unheard-of sorrow. David there speaks 
incessantly of his troubles, of his maladies, of his innumerable enemies. 
As we read them, we can hardly understand what he meant.’ Most 
true. It passes human understanding.” 
We should have said that Mr. Carlyle gives a sufficient reply to 
M. Monod. But still more odd than Mr. Cheyne’s observa- 
tions on the words of the latter is a sentence which occurs 
between the two paragraphs which we have quoted :—‘ It is, at 
any rate, a great relief to realise that only a very small number 
of psalms can reasonably be ascribed to David.” 

We doubt the fact; but if it is so, how can it be a great 
relief ? We have read this passage again and again, in the 
endeavour to find out what it means; but we cannot even make 
a probable guess. An equally obscure passage, as to the rela- 
tions of the sacred poetry of Babylonia and Assyria with that 
of Israel which is supposed to be shown by the Hebrew proper 
names, concludes with some striking hymns from the former 
sources, which—though they contain no proper names—do 
greatly resemble the last. For instance :— 

*“T am cast down, 

And none reaches forth his hand to me. 
I weep in silence, 
And no man takes my hand. 
I utter my prayer, 
And none hears me. 
I am enfeebled, overwhelmed, 
And no man delivers me. 
O, my God! my sins are seven times seven, 
Absolve my sins! 
O, my Goddess! my sins are seven times seven, 
Absolve my sins! 


Absolve my faults! 
Guide thou him who submits himself to thee ! 
May thy heart, as the heart of a mother who has brought 
forth, be appeased ! 





* The Book of Psalms. Translated by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A. London: 
Kogan Pau), Trench, and Co, 1884. (Parchment Library.) 





As the heart of a mother who has brought forth, and of a 
father who has begotten, 
May it be appeased !” 

Of the new translation of the Psalms which Mr. Cheyne has 
given us, we may say that it has some merits, but that we could 
wish it had several which are wanting. Notwithstanding the 
“ great relief” which we are offered as to rejecting the Davidic 
authorship of most of the Psalms, we are thankful that we have 
the whole of them given us here in the order in which they have 
come down from antiquity, and not in any fanciful arrangement 
such as the learned Germans give us. But we miss the old 
headings, which are at least as old as the Septuagint, and which 
have, therefore, a real historical value, even though some of them 
may be questioned, or even though the accuracy of some should 
be disproved by modern criticism. In attributing one Psalm 
to David and another to one or other of his choir-masters whose 
names have come down to us in the historical books; in 
giving the names of tunes once well known, noting the bass or 
the treble clef appropriate to the particular song, or marking 
the pauses when the musical instruments were to take the place 
of the voices;—in indicating these things, we are made to feel 
that these are actual songs and hymns, which express the various 
concrete emotions and thoughts of actual men and women in 
the midst of life, and not mere literary abstractions. 

Passing to the body of the translation, we find that Mr. 
Cheyne has made a great advance, since the publication of his 
version of Isaiah, in his appreciation of the method on which 
Mr. Matthew Arnold habitually insists, though even he does not 
sufficiently carry it out,—that the best possible representation in 
English of the Hebrew books is the old version, with only the 
fewest possible changes, and those almost entirely confined to 
the words where our greater knowledge of the Hebrew language 
makes it possible, and therefore right, to correct some actual 
error. A careful examination of Mr. Arnold’s version of the 
later chapters of Isaiah compels us to say that he has made 
many unnecessary emendations, and some actually for the worse. 
But still more is this the case with Mr. Cheyne’s version of the 
Psalms. We do not complain of his preference in many places for 
the Prayer-book version, which is, no doubt, at times more musical 
than that of the Authorised Bible; but let us take, for instance, 
the first verse of the first Psalm, in the Prayer-book, and in Mr. 
Cheyne’s volume, and who can say that there is one word which 
has not been changed unnecessarily, and for the worse? In the 
former we have :— 

“ Blessed is the man that hath not walked in the counsel of the 

ungodly, 

Nor stood in the way of sinners : 

And hath not sat in the seat of the scornful.’ 
In the latter :— 

“Happy the man that has not walked in the counsel of the 
ungodly, 

Nor stood in the way of sinners, 

Nor sat in the company of scoffers.”’ 
We suppose that Mr. Cheyne renders ashiey by “happy” in 
order that he may keep “ blessed” as the rendering for baruch; 
but “happy” is not so fit a representation of ashrey as 
“blessed.” The word implies not good luck, but straight or 
right guidance, or what Mr. Thomas Erskine called “ rightness.” 
And we think of Mr. Carlyle’s words, that men should leave off 
seeking happiness, and look for blessedness instead. Then how 
the rhythm is injured by the want of the “is,” which the Eng- 
lish style, though not the Hebrew, requires; and also by the use 
of the colloquial “ has ” for the stately “ hath,” which latter un- 
fortunate excision of the old ending of the verbs we find through- 
out the book. Then the more literal “and hath not,” of the old 
version, is also the more musical in sound, while it recog- 
nises the Masoretic punctuation which marks the rhythmical dis- 
tinction of the two members of the verse. And lastly, why not 
the more literal “ seat,” or why change “ scornful ” to “ scoffers,” 
which has no better meaning, and not so good a sound at the 
end of the line? Or what can be said in defence of the change 
in the 1st verse of the 90th Psalm, from ‘‘ Thou bast been our 
dwelling-place” in the Bible, or “ our refuge ” in the Prayer-book, 
to “ Thou hast been unto us anasylum”? And again, for that 
magnificently rolling refrain in the old version of the 136th 
Psalm, “ For his mercy endareth for ever,” we actually have the 
substitute, “ For his kindness is everlasting.” If,as Mr. Cheyne 
tells us, Coverdale’s version was intended for “the unlettered 
people, and not for the lovers of poetry,” for whom, we would 
ask, is this version intended ? 

We might carry this sort of criticism from the first to 
the last page. We have great doubt, if not more than 
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doubt, whether in a version of the Psalms not intended 
primarily for students it is well to have kept the name 
“ Jehovah,” instead of the English,—or rather the religious, 
not merely English, “Lord.” In translations from the Greek 
and Latin we know how many cases there are in which the 
use of the popular, though not quite accurate version of a proper 
name, gives a concreteness and a life to the word; and still more 
is this so with the name which connects itself with our deepest 
religious emotions. And even still less defensible, notwithstand- 
ing Mr. Cheyne’s plea for them, are the words “won” and 
“ Hades.” Why, inthe 90th Psalm, may we not still read “ From 
everlasting to everlasting,” instead of “ From eon to won, thou 
art God”? Or why, in the 139th Psalm, must we have “If I 
make Hades my bed, thou art there,” instead of “ If I make my 
bed in Hell, behold thou art there”? Surely no one whose mind 
is not shut up in such hopeless vulgarity as characterised the 
late Dr. Jelf’s view of such matters, can be perplexed by the 
words of the older version, or helped by this new one. 

We do not pretend to have compared the whole of Mr. 
Cheyne’s translation with the older versions, or with the 
Hebrew; but of several obscurely or wrongly rendered 
passages in those versions, almost ihe only one upon which we 
can say that a clear improvement has been here made, is the 
8th verse of the 49th Psalm, which Mr. Cheyne gives :— 

“ Yea, too costly is the redemption of man’s soul, 
And one must let that alone for ever.” 
We may add that in verse six of Psalm 102, we find “ owl of the 
ruins,” which is better than “ owl of the desert.’’ But then in 
the next verse we have, what we are inclined to call the bathos 
of “a solitary bird on the roof,” instead of “ a sparrow alone on 
the house-top.” 

We understand and can sympathise with the difficulties 
which Mr. Cheyne, like every other translator, must find 
in the attempt to approach as nearly as may be to that un- 
attainable goal—the representation of the poetry of one language 
in the words of another; and we know the temptation which 
besets him who tries to improve the old version of any part of 
the English Bible, and thinks it possible by some change of 
word to restore a shade of meaning which has been lost in the 
word previously chosen. But the temptation is one which in 
almost every case should be resisted, not yielded to. The reviser 
will almost always find that if he has recovered one shade of 
meaning he has lost another, and, above all, that he has lost 
that sacred flavour of antiquity which nothing can replace, 
and which cannot be given to new work. It is true that 
the old English versions do not give “the lightning-like effect 
of the Hebrew,” but neither does this modern translation ; while 
there is this difference between the two, that the former is the 
finest classical English, and the latter, where it departs from 
this model, is too often the careful but prosaic construing of the 
literally-accurate schoolboy. We have expressed ourselves 
severely, though, we hope, not unjustly. We feel that we can- 
not but do well to be angry, when we think what an opportunity 
has been lost, what this version might have been, and what it is. 
We think, too, of the forthcoming Revision of the Old Testa- 
ment Version. Absit omen! 





MR. BLACKMORE’S SATIRE.* 

Prruars the majority of people have very much exaggerated 
views concerning what may be called emotional hardening. 
They incline more or less strongly to the opinion that the 
priest’s familiarity with sacred rites must result, if not in con- 
tempt, certainly in indifference, which is hardly more reverent; 
that the surgeon whose daily task it is both to witness and in- 
flict suffering must acquire a measure of callousness; and that 
the critic whose work is the distribution of praise or censure 
must sooner or later arrive at a state of mind to which it 
matters nothing whether his pen be dipped in honey or in 
vinegar. ‘To those who take this view of the emotionally dead- 
ening character of the critic’s business, it will seem an affecta- 
tion—perhaps even an insincerity—to declare that it is a really 
painful task to say what we are in honesty compelled to say of 
Mr. Blackmore’s latest book. Our declaration is, however, 
neither affected nor insincere, but simply true, for we owe such 
a debt to the author of Lorna Doone that it is hard to write a 
disparaging word of anything from his pen. All we can do is 
to make our unpleasant labour as brief as possible. 





* The Remarkable History of Sir Thomas Upmore, Bart., M.P., formerly 
known as “Tommy Upmore.’ By R. D, Blackmore, In 2 vols, London: 
Sampson Low ana Co, 





Frankly, then, we will at once tell the worst there is to tell,— 
if we had attempted to read Tommy Upmore without knowing 
the name of its author, we should, long before reaching the 
middle of the first volume, have tossed it aside as a tiresome, 
incoherent, silly, and utterly unreadable book. The signature 
at the foot of the introduction alone impelled us to plod on, and 
when, thoroughly fatigued, we reached the concluding page, we 
could not reverse or even seriously modify our feeling. Of 
course, there are passages in the book—though unfortunately, 
they do not lend themselves readily to quotation—which testify 
to their writer’s intellectual force and literary craftsmanship, 
There are qualities so bound up with the very essence of genius 
or of talent, that no man who is endowed with either can 
altogether denude himself of them. Mr. Blackmore is, we should 
say emphatically, a man of genius; and though there is a certain 
point beyond which genius can never fall, it will yet fall lower 
than mere talent, just as it will rise higher,—both rise and fall 
having the same explanation, that genius is of the nature of 
spontaneous impulse, talent of regulated mechanism. Now, 
though it would be an exaggeration to say that talent can do 
one thing as well as another, its achievements do display a very 
noteworthy tendency to equality, while genius pays for marked 
success along certain lines of congenial activity by equally marked 
deficiency of power in other directions. In Tommy Upmore, Mr. 
Blackmore abandons the lines of congenial activity with the inevit- 
able fatal result. In the first place, he leaves the world of normal 
realities for a world of abnormal fancies, in which his eye and 
hand both lose their cunning, and he produces a clumsy story 
which adds the dullness of uninspired realism to the incredi- 
bility of extravagant romance. In the second place, he makes 
this clumsy story the vehicle for satire more clumsy still; so. 
clumsy, indeed, that we often have to ask ourselves what it is 
that is being satirised, and are, indeed, certain of nothing but 
this,—that even when Mr. Blackmore is dealing his apparently 
heaviest blows, no one is being hurt. We cannot tell the story 
for the simple reason that, in the artistic sense of the word, 
there is no story at all,—merely a heap of incidents entirely un- 
connected by any vital or organic relations. The hero, Tommy 
Upmore, is remarkable only for a physical peculiarity, unknown 
to science, and which might as well have remained equally un- 
known to art. There is something wrong about his specific 
gravity, and every now and then he forsakes the earth, rises 
into the air, and, after floating about for a few minutes, comes 
down again. So far-fetched an artistic motive would, in any 
case, need very adequate justification, but in this case there 
is no justification at all, for incredible as it may seem, 
Tommy Upmore’s excursions skyward are absolutely un- 
related to the action of the story. They have no causes 
and no consequences, or to speak more accurately, such 
consequences as they have are altogether too trivial to demand 
or even to suggest so extraordinary an antecedent. Mr. Black- 
more, through the moutlis of one or two of his subsidiary char- 
acters, speaks of his hero’s powers of “ levigation ” as fitting 
him for some commanding place in the world; whereas it is 
evident that had there been a real Tommy Upmore, his destina- 
tion would have been a show at a country fair, with a bright 
vision of the Westminster Aquarium in the possible future. 
When we say of the remaining characters that, with one ex- 
ception, they are utterly devoid of interest, and of the incidents, 
without any exception at all, that they have every quality 
of farce except the quality which evokes laughter, we have said 
enough to show that we regard the story of Tommy Upmore as 
a failure. 


What, then, are we to say of it asasatire? Dickens, in the 
Pickwick Papers, wrote concerning Mr. Winkle’s shooting that, 
as aspecimen of fancy shooting, it was in the highest degree 
interesting and admirable; but that, as shooting with an intent 
to hit anything, it was not very successful. Mr. Blackmore, as 
a satirist, reminds us—painfully, rather than amusingly—of 
Mr. Winkle as a.sportsman. His shooting is fancy shooting 
indeed; for though he fires all round, he does not seem to hit 
anything, nor does he even make it very plain what he intends 
to hit. It is pretty clear that he has a great contempt for 
something in the scientific methods of the time, a hearty 
dislike for something in the scientific education of the time, 
and a burning hatred for something in the programme of the 
Liberal party of the time; but what is not clear is the precise 
nature of the somethings which he contemns and hates. The 
conversation of his typical men of science, the syllabus of studies 
at the scientific school, aud the opinions attributed to his poli- 
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tical adversaries are not caricatures, for a caricature is an 
exaggerated and contorted likeness, which is at once recognis- 
able as such; but these creations of Mr. Blackmore bear ‘no 
likeness at all to anything in heaven or earth, or under the earth. 
The satirist really beats the air; and though he is what school- 
boys would call “a slogger,” there is little result from his slog- 
ging, because satire demands, not a heavy hand, but a light one. 
If, for example, there be any force in bestowing upon four pro- 
fessors of science such names as Brachipod, Jargoon, Chocolous, 
and Mullicles, and in making them talk and act like escaped 
lunatics, it is, at any rate, a force which belongs, not to satire, 
but to invective; and even the invective will be somewhat 
wanting in finish. There is a sort of brutality about this 
name-calling which is quite alien to the true genius of satire. 
Probably, were Mr. Blackmore and Mr. Mallock to compare 
notes, they would find many common antipathies; but how 
different is the keen rapier-play of The New Republic from 
the fight with fisticuffs to which the pages of Tommy 
Upmore are devoted. The latter work may certainly be com- 
mended from the moral point of view, on the ground that it 
will hurt nobody’s feelings ; but to say this of a book which is 
clearly intended to make someone wince is to damn with praise 
so very faint that it is practically equivalent to censure. 
Whether on the whole it is work worth doing to write a satire 
in any fashion, may be regarded as an open question. It is: 
however, certain that if worth doing at all it is worth doing 
well, and that the satirical work in Tommy Upmore is well done 
is a proposition that will not be entertained by Mr. Blackmore’s 
admirers. Among these we still rank ourselves, and we hope 
he will sqon give us the opportunity of forgetting his latest 
freak in the perusal of a story worthy of the author of Lorna 
Doone and The Maid of Sker. 


MR. IRVING’S IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA.* 

Ir Mr. Irving had been favoured with opportunities for study- 
ing American life or any part of it, no doubt he would have 
been able to avail himself of them to produce an accurate and 
interesting work. During the recent theatrical trip with the 
Lyceum company, he had, of course, no such opportunities. 
By far the greater part of his time was taken up by labours 
similar to those which occupy him at home, but much more 
arduous, and the hospitality which filled the intervals of his 
time exhibited only the most superficial aspects of American 
life. Indeed, his entertainers would do their best to give him 
what they believed to be an English welcome. It would, there- 
fore, seem fitting that the only public return for this should 
take the form of a few words of grateful appreciation. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s host in Chicago recently said to an inter- 
viewer that when a visitor expressed to Mr. Arnold the hope 
that he would record his impressions of America, the latter held 
both hands above his head, and made a deprecatory gesture as 
he vehemently stated that nothing could be more foreign to his 
purpose, and that under no circumstances would he write such 
abook. There will be few of Mr. Irving’s friends who will not 
wish that he had shown similar discietion. 


In the five hundred and seventy pages of Mr. Hatton’s two 
volumes a diligent search would, perhaps, reveal ten pages 
which might fairly be described as Mr. Irving’s impressions 
of America. The remainder is the most heterogeneous collec- 
tion that it has ever been our fortune to meet in the shape 
of a book. It begins with Lord Coleridge’s speech at the 
banquet at St. James’s Hall, and is followed closely by the entire 
text of an article contributed by Mr. Joseph Hatton to a recent 
number of Harper's Magazine—some twenty-six pages. Not 
far from fifty pages of the book are transferred bodily by 
scissors and paste-pot from the columns of various American 
newspapers; and there are some twenty or more lists of guests 
occupying half a page each, of which we will venture to say not 
one name in twenty is known’ to any one in England, or ever 
will be. The remainder of the volumes, with the exception of 
the ten pages which may be said to be described by the title, 
has no more to do with Mr. Irving’s Jinpressions of America 
than with The Lost Tales of Miletus. There is a discussion of 
the Cincinnati riots ; an analysis of the orthography of Niagara; 
a long description of the sport of “ Tobogganing,” another of 
the organisation of the Chicago Fire Department; a number of 
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American stories, among which there is only one that the present 
writer has not seen in print before, and finally, twenty pages de- 
voted to accounts of notorious and repulsive ruffianism in the Far 
West. Mr. Hatton’s descriptions of places and incidents are often 
graphic and racy, and would make excellent correspondence for 
a daily paper; many of Mr. Irving’s observations on his art, 
especially a discussion of the character of Shylock, are, of 
course, suggestive and valuable. Without the least exaggera- 
tion, however, it may be said that the above summary gives an 
accurate idea of the contents of these volumes. 

Of the few impressions of America that Mr. Irving did receive 
the less that is said the better. Most of them are either naively 
commonplace, as when he tells us that “it is not the Govern- 
ment of the United States which can control all matters; it is 
the State which sometimes plays the principal part,” or else 
entirely mistaken. Among the latter is his impression of 
President Arthur, who owes his position to the fact that 
he was the best man who could have secured the vote 
of the most politically corrupt State in the Union, but of 
whom Mr. Irving, after a gracious reception at the White 
House, says :—“ If his re-election depended upon my vote, he 
should have it.” A more displeasing feature of the work, how- 
ever, is the tone adopted towards anyone who has ventured to 
criticise the subject of it. One of our daily contemporaries which 
expressed the wish—a natural one, and entirely without malice, 
as it seems to us—that America would send us a “ true, inde- 
pendent, unconventional account of his gifts and graces, or 
the reverse,” is charged with “ practically proclaiming Mr. 
Irving and Miss Terry as impostors,” and with “ suggesting 
to the Americans not to receive me cordially.” Mr. Archer, 
whose essay as a piece of serious and conscientious dramatic 
criticism is worth all the other volumes on Mr. Irving put 
together, is repeatedly sneered at as an “ingenious and hostile 
pamphleteer ;” and Mr. Irving himself writes, with a great 
want of magnanimity, that some few press-men, “ encouraged 
by a parchment pamphlet circulated here, have had their 
malicious fling at me.” Matters have, indeed, reached a 
strange pass, when Mr. Irving and his friends can recognise 
no middle course between laudation and malice. And although 
these volumes teem with favourable comments of the American 
Press upon the “ masterly interpreter of the sublime works of 
the prince of dramatists,” there is scarcely a word which 
implies that there was any unfavourable criticism at all. We 
should like to know why so important a paper as the New 

Tork Times, for instance, is never mentioned, either here or 
in the collection of “ Opinions of the American Press,” which 
appeared at Chicago during Mr. Irving’s performances and has 
been extensively circulated in London. The omission can hardly 
be due to the modesty of the gentleman who quotes a descrip- 
tion of himself as the “ famous London correspondent ” of that 
paper. 

It is only a few months since Mr. Austin Brereton’s memoir 
of Mr. Irving appeared; and the present volumes begin with a 
statement by Mr. Hatton that ‘one day I hope to tel! the story 
of his life and adventures,” and that, “ pending a more com- 
plete biography,” Mr. Brereton’s book “ may be consulted with 
advantage.” ‘This would seem sufficient to satisfy the most 
exigent of Mr. Irving’s admirers; but already the “ incense of a 
nation’s idolatry,” to quote the New York Herald, has condensed 
itself into a new biography. ‘This time it is the work of Mr. 
“ Frederic Daly,’ which we are informed is the nom de guerre of 
a gentleman who occupies, or who has recently occupied, the 
position of private secretary to Mr. Irving himself. It is a 
readable and apparently accurate account of its subject, rather 
more than less eulogistic and critic-denouncing than the others. 
We would call attention, however, to the fact that at least two 
chapters of it—some thirty-five pages—are taken word for 
word from an article which appeared in the Dublin University 
Magazine for September, 1877, signed, Augustin Lewis. It is 
hardly conceivable that we have here a case of plagiarism; but 
pending some explanation of this apparent plurality of 
pseudonymous biographers, we may be excused from any 
further criticism of the book. 

We should not have described these volumes of so-called 
“Tmpressions” at such length, but for the fact that they are 
the latest and most prominent examples of a tendency which 
calls for more consideration than it has yet received. Mr. 
Irving’s career is indisputably one of which any man in his 
profession might be proud, and we are fully aware of his many 
merits as an actor and of the services he has rendered to the 
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stage. These merits and services, however, have been recom- 
pensed by great pecuniary gain, and by personal and social 
distinction beyond precedent. The account is thus balanced 
between the actor and the public; if not, it is certainly 
not because the latter has proved irresponsive. We now 
desire to ask why a successful actor, who has never attempted 
to sink his personality in his profession, should deem himself 
relieved of compliance with certain rules of personal propriety 
by which other men consider themselves bound. In other 
words,—Why is Mr. Irving, the actor—the volumes before us 
supply a justification, if one were needed, for thus singling him 
out—at liberty to make constant public proclamation of his 
genius and his unparalleled triumphs, while the same procedure 
would be justly considered fatuous and intolerable presumption 
on the part of Mr. A., the painter; Mr. B., the singer; or Mr. 
C., the novelist? It is not sufficient to reply, that the actor’s 
career is essentially a public one, while the others are private. 
No one would complain of the announcements necessary in this 
advertising age to keep the public informed of the attractions to 
be found at the theatre, or even of an occasional public summary 
of the verdict of the Press upon some new undertaking. The 
advertisement under discussion is that in which the actor an- 
nounces his own personal merits. A novel, an exhibited picture, 
or an operatic part is just as public as a Hamlet or a Shylock, 
and the actor’s personality is as distinct from his stage 
assumptions as is that of a painter or a singer. We find 
Mr. Irving presiding at dinners, we hear him lecture, we 
meet him in society, and it is ridiculous to say that on 
these occasions he is a private gentleman, but that when 
he fills the advertising columns of a newspaper with praise of 
himself, or when he writes prefaces to the volumes in which a 
personal friend exhausts the vocabulary of panegyric upon him, 
or when he permits a friend to write eulogistic biographies of him 
and to abuse his critics under a variety of assumed names, it is as 
a public servant. Mr. Irving has many friends,—so many that 
he is more likely to suffer from their advocacy than from their 
neglect,—and he will be well advised to leave his reputation in 
their hands, instead of claiming it for himself. We will venture 
to remind him, in the words of the poet to whom he owes so 
much of his success, that,— 
“ A habitation giddy and unsure 
Hath he that buildeth on the vulgar heart.’’ 

An actor’s calling, more than that of any other man, forces him 
into a habitation of this kind, and not until the curtain is rung 
down upon his last words is he safe from the proof that it is one 
as easy to upset as it is hard to build. If Mr. Irving has not 
already passed the point at which the extravagance of “a 
nation’s idolatry falls on t’other side,” he may be quite sure 
that the publication of these volumes will bring it dangerously 
near that point. * He introduces them as a “unique record ;” 
and unless he is prepared to have them serve as his pro- 
fessional epitaph also, he will do well to see that they remain 
unique. 





STUDIES IN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY.* 
THE essays have already appeared in substantially the same 
shape in the Saturday Review. Though their authorship has 
long, we fancy, been somewhat of an open secret, Mr. Oxenham 
shows his courage by thus publicly acknowledging them. For 
though the learning and the logical force with which they are 
written, and the spirit of candour which they display, are such 
as would do credit to any man, they are not likely to win 
much assent or favour. As a liberal Roman Catholic (we 
use the term “ liberal” in a popular sense, remembering 
Cardinal Newman’s utterances about Liberalism), Mr. Oxen- 
ham is the champion of a cause which is certainly losing, 
though we should be sorry to think that it is lost. The ordinary 
Protestant does not see much difference between Liberals and 
Ultramontanes; the Ultramontane sees it plainly enough, and 
too often regards it with the bitterness which variance between 
brothers is apt to produce. As for ourselves, we do not feel cer- 
tain that our praise would be welcome. A Liberal statesman, 
to borrow an illustration from politics, must feel a qualm of 
doubt when he provokes the enthusiasm of the Conservative 
benches. And even if the approval of opponents does not make 
him waver in his opinions, it certainly renders his arguments 
less persuasive with those to whom they are addressed. The 
essay on Ultramontanism, to take the boldest and most charac- 
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teristic of Mr. Oxenham’s utterances, will scarcely be commended 
to the ruling party in the Roman Church by even the most 
cautious approval of non-Catholic journals. We shall let Mr, 
Oxenham speak for himself :— 

“The first epoch of Ultramontanism, which commenced with the 

Council of Constance, closed with the Council of Trent. For a while 
the two principles hung in the balance, and had the counsels of men 
like Pole and Contarini prevailed, who strove to avoid by timely con- 
cessions the consummation of the religious schism, there can be little 
doubt that a bond fide reformation of at least the graver practical 
corruptions would have followed, and the Teutonic element would 
have conquered for itself its natural place and recognition in the 
development of the Catholic Church. But it was not to be. The 
movement which rent half Europe from the obedience of Rome riveted 
the chain of Latinism all the more tightly on the half which retained 
its allegiance. If the Isidorian Decretals of the ninth century had 
done much to precipitate the severance of East and West, and in 
doing so paved the way for the growing pretensions which culminated 
in the Ultramontane movement of the fifteenth, that movement, in 
contributing to the success of the Reformation, was also preparing 
its own temporary ascendency within the more limited area still left 
to it. When the Catholic became virtually the Latin Church, the 
victory of Ultramontanism was an inevitable sequel, even if it had 
not been avowedly one of the first aims of the master mind of 
Ignatius, in organizing those indefatigable ‘ praetorians of the Papacy,” 
of whom it has been said—not by their enemies, but their admirers— 
that ‘for the last three centuries the history of the Jesuit Order is 
the history of the Catholic Church gone into Commission.’ ” 
That any concessions or reforms could have availed to keep 
Christendom united after the Revival of Letters, as it had been 
united before that great movement of the human mind, we may 
welldoubt. But few of the many dreams which have been dreamed 
in the boundless region of “The Might Have Been,” are more 
fascinating than this, the imagination of what Europe, and 
indeed the world, might have been if, in the sixteenth century, 
the counsels of the truest wisdom and piety had prevailed. 

Of the greater part, however, of this volume we can speak 
without any arrivre pensée. Such are the studies in early 
Church history, the best of which is that entitled, “Conflict 
between Early Christian and Pagan Thought,”—an essay which 
suffers less than some of its fellows from the necessarily narrow 
limits within which the author has been confined. “ The 
Religious Attitude of the Emperor Hadrian,” on the other 
hand, is somewhat fragmentary. And what does Mr. Oxenham 
mean when he writes,—‘ Vitellius worshipped Narcissus and 
Pallas, favourite freedmen of his uncle”? Vitellius was in no 
way related to the Julian House, nor is it easy to guess what 
name should be substituted for his. Passing on to questions of 
later date, we may notice the essays on “ Penal Laws against 
Heresy ” and ‘‘Toleration and Indifferentism.” This is a 
peculiarly able statement of the case. The writer dwells too 
much, we think, on the countenance which certain Reformers 
gave to the principles and practice of persecution. It is possible 
to make too much even of such an atrocious act as the burning 
of Servetus; and it is certainly putting the case a little strongly 
when it is said that “ Cranmer was zealous in burning Anabap- 
tists.’ The commission of 1549, on which Cranmer sat, cer- 
tainly dealt with them with a leniency which was not imitated 
in the following reign. And there were certainly no schismatics 
against whom the charge of holding opinions adverse to the well- 
being of society might have been more justifiably made. But 
the general thesis, that “toleration is compatible with genuine 
religious belief,” is maintained with much force. The precise 
and vigorous statement of so admirable a principle deserves the 
most unreserved praise; though we may think it somewhat 
misleading when the writer says that “all the Reformers and 
some Popes have taught” that “ intolerance is a religious duty,” 
and may object to the general impression which a reader who 
had not read history might take away from the essay, that the 
Reformation was, among other things, a determined effort, 
somehow defeated by circumstances, to increase the stringency 
of persecution, and to put it on an exclusively religious basis. 

In “ Black and Bloody Gardiner,” Mr. Oxenham successfully 
defends the character of this prelate against the charge of per- 
secuting zeal; but the same success scarcely attends him when 
he extends his apology to Bishop Bonner. It is notenough to heap 
charges of mendacity on Foxe. His “ Acts and Memorials” con- 
tainsa vast amount of documentary evidence which is not thus dis- 
posed of. The arrest at Islington of a congregation of Protestants, 
of whom sixteen were burnt, could not have been done in thediocese 
of a Bishop known to be adverse to persecution. Such Bishops 
there were, and there were accordingly “ bloodless dioceses.” Of 
this Mr. Oxenham naturally reminds us; but surely he is using a 
doubtful argument when, on the one hand, he pleads this fact, 
and urges, on the other hand, in apology for Bonner, that here- 
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tics were sent up to London from all parts of the kingdom. 
The dioceses are to be held guiltless, because their heretics were 
executed in London; London is to be held guiltless, because the 
heretics came from the dioceses. 

No part of the volume will be more generally interesting than 
the last ten essays. These are sketches of men who, though of 
course older than the writer, may be called his contemporaries, 
and have come more or less within the range of his own 
observation. The series would have been better if the 
“Study” on Dr. Cumming had been omitted. It is 
sufficiently clever in its satire, but it strikes a somewhat 
discordant note. In “Dean Close and the Evangelicals,” 
again, there is, we think, a failure to see all the bear- 
ings of the subject. Evangelicalism, however feeble in the 
Church, remains a vast force in the religious life of England, 
dominating as it does almost entirely the Nonconformist bodies. 
The more it decays within the Establishment, the more formid- 
able will it be found as a hostile force without. Of the others, 
three deal with eminent members of that company of disciples 
with which the Tractarian movement enriched the Roman 
Communion,—a company of which Cardinal Newman and Mr. 
Allies are almost the last survivors. The three are J. Bernard 
Dalgairns, Canon Oakeley, and Dr. W. G. Ward; and Mr. 
Oxenham’s account of them is, as might be supposed from his 
own position, peculiarly interesting. Three Anglicans are also 
commemorated: Dean Stanley, Dr. Hawkins of Oriel, and 
Archbishop Tait. The last of these is not by any means an 
unmixed panegyric. The writer states, for instance, with a truth 
which few who read the Archbishop’s papers on “The Oxford 
Movement,” in Macmillan, will dispute, that this essay “ reveals 
throughout at once his nobility of nature and his inaptitude for 
speculative discussion.” But it shows a generous appreciation 
of the loftiness and purity of his aims, and may well shame—if 
that emotion is possible to them—one or two writers in the Arch- 
bishop’s own communion who never ceased to follow him with 
the most brutal attacks. 
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Eastward Ho! (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—This magazine 
continues the useful career for which we heartily wish all prosperity. 
“ Peter the Hermit’ repeats in the plainest way his assertion that 
the police are bribed to wink at riot in the East-end public-houses. 
** Wholesale bribery ”’ is what he speaks of, and he says to the tem- 
perance advocates, “‘ Watch these places, and you will collect such a 
mass of testimony for the next Licensing Session as must shut up a 
large proportion of these houses.’’ At the same time, he urges young 
‘men of means and culture to come and work in the Fast. Mr. Horsley 
brings forward some startling facts about “ Premature Marriages.” 
Mr. G. Manville Fenn continues his story of “ Kilfeather’s,” and the 
Rev. Frederick Langbridge a poem which is as good as anything 
which we have hitherto seen from his pen—perhaps better, 
“Sammy: a Very Sorrowful Ballad about Him and his Cart.” 
There are other good things in this excellent number. 

England under Gladstone, 1880-1884. By Justin Huntley McCarthy. 
(Chatto and Windus.) The book is well arranged, clearly written, 
lively and—almost beyond what might be thought possible for a con- 
temporary historian of the extreme Irish party—tolerably impartial. 
In point of style there is somewhat of a superabundance of literary 
allusion and metaphor, the introduction of which is sometimes forced 
and far-fetched, and seems to obscure rather than illustrate the story. 
It hardly helps the statement to say that Mr. Trevelyan made the 
young Fox, “as real as Harry Esmond or George Warrington or 
Sydney Carton; as truthful as any last-century chronicle, written in 
the acid speech of a Harvey or the courtly slanders of a Chesterfield,” 
besides giving rise to a suspicion that the writer imagines George 
Warrington to be a last-century character. Nor is the ordinary 
English reader much helped to appreciate the situation by being told 
that Sir Charles Dilke, as Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, played 
the part of Foreign Secretary with “all the enjoyment with which 
Sulpice Vaudrey, in Jules Clautin’s clever novel ‘“ M. le Ministre,” 
enjoyed the sensation of finding himself Minister of the Interior.’ 
The forced reference to a character in a not very well known French 
novel, rather suggests that the reading of a French novel is an unusual 
tour de force with the author, than proves his acquaintance with French 
literature. These, however, are the excesses of youth; and when 


the second volume of England under Gladstone, with the history of 
the next five years of Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry, is published, we may 
reasonably hope that they will be avoided. We notice as another fault 
many inaccuracies, due to an incomplete understanding of what the 
It is curious, for instance, to find Sir R, 


writer is writing about. 








Cross’s Water Bill described as “an arrangement with the City 
Companies ;” and it is wholly inaccurate to describe Sir S. Northcote’s 
Budget of 1880 as “a proposal to increase the succession duties on 
personal property.” The proposal did not touch the succession duties 
at all, and so far as it touched the probate duty it diminished it in 
certain cases, while increasing it in others. But in the main, as we 
have said, the style is good and the matter fairly accurate. 

Gaythorne Hall. 3 vols. By John M. Fothergill. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—Mr. John Fothergill, like Miss Jessie Fothergill, the writer 
of many very admirable novels, selects Yorkshire and Lancashire as 
the scene of his story and shows the same deep interest in the well- 
being of the working-classes. But Mr. Fothergill has none of Miss 
Fothergill’s powers of conceiving a plot or describing a character. 
Gaythorne Hall is, indeed, no novel at all. It is a spirited résumé— 
in not too excellent English—of the politics of the early part of our 
present Queen’s reign ; and we conclude that it is cast in the form of 
a novel to tempt readers to study it. There are five promising 
incidents, but the promises are never redeemed—a murder, which 
opens the story, but upon which nothing whatever depends, and of 
which we hear nothing till the end of the third volume, when we are 
merely told who committed it ; a lady nearly drowned while skating, 
of which comes a very sensible but perfectly unromantic marriage ; 
the abstraction of a document, which results in a necessary modification 
of a will, when the document is discovered at the end of the story 3 
and two other incidents equally unfruitful of results. We cannot 
guess the motive or see the object of writing so merely popular 
an account of the politics of 1830 to 1840, seeing that the chief 
abuses of those days have long since been removed; but, in abler 
hands, that period was sufficiently disturbed by dear bread and 
physical-force Chartism to have furnished admirable materials both 
for plot and character-painting. Mr. Fothergill probably saw this, 
but has failed to realise his purpose. To the young who want to 
study that period in an easy way, or to the middle-aged, who would 
like to recall the politics of their youth, this book will recommend 
itself; but not to the novel-reader. The book is little else than a 
series of conversations on the condition of the poor, and the state 
of parties, from the point of view of a hearty reformer and 
a lover of the people. The Charter, the old and new poor-laws, 
and the corn-laws, are the chief subjects discussed—and discussed 
with clearness and power; but very many others are touched on with 
intelligence and feeling; a great number of the notabilities of those 
days are introduced, from Queen Adelaide and the Duke of Welling- 
ton to Frost and Henry Vincent. Mr. Fothergill makes the amusing 
mistake of speaking of the “ anti-corn law repealers.”’ 


We have received the third and concluding volume of Teutonic 
Mythology, by Jacob Grimm. Translated from the Fourth Edition by 
James Steven Stallybrass. (Belland Sons.) Thisis a volume at least 
equal in interest to its predecessors. The range of subjects which it 
includes is sufficiently wide. The first chapter is of “ Poetry,” and 
gives us, among other things, the northern counterpart of Hermes, who 
has besides a touch of Orpheus in him, for he not only invented the 
harp (the bones of a pike serving instead of the tortoise-shell), but 
sapg to it such strains that all nature listened. Then comesa chapter 
on “ Spectres.” Here figure the ‘“ Wild Hunter,’ a myth connected 
in various places with various personages more or less historical ; Frau 
Gauden, who said that “hunting was better than heaven,” and is 
doomed to hunt for ever, or till the day of redemption comes, and 
many another one. “Translation” introduces to us the story of 
Tannhiuser, inside the Mountain of Venus; of Frederic Barbarossa, 
who sleeps till his beard has grown thrice round the table of stone ; of 
“White Ladies” without end. The “ Devil,’ of course, has a long 
chapter ; witches, magic, werewolf are among the other subjects. Nor 
is there anything better than the quaint collection of curiosities of 
fancy and belief, some of them certainly not obsolete, which comes 
under the title of ‘‘ Spells and Charms.’ These three volames are a 
store of curious learning. Additional illustrations to an almost 
boundless extent may, of course, be gathered from the four quarters 
of the world; but Jacob Grimm supplies a philosophy and system 
which can hardly be superseded. 


Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam :” its Purpose and Structure. A Study. 
By John F. Genung. (Macmillan and Co.)—Mr. Genung begins by 
briefly sketching the literary life of the poet up to the publication of 
the work with which he proposes to deal. He then speaks of its 
purpose, which he conceives of thus:—“‘It is, while giving grief its 
natural expression, to cherish with it the same love which death has 
invaded, but not impaired ; and so, following as it were, love’s history 
by faith into the unseen world on the one hand, and into the world 
of nobler future on the other, to gather all the fruits it may yield, 
for the individual and the race.” Its ‘“‘ Structure” is then discussed. 
The connection of the poem is drawn with much clearness. In fact, 
till we have a regularly annotated edition, this volume may well be 
accepted as a most useful interpreter. 

Breakfast Dishes. By M. L. Allen. (J. S. Virtue.)—A book which 
gives you a ménu for every day of three months, and recipes for the 
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dishes, should be useful. But is it not just a little samptuous? Here 
is the bill-of-fare for March 30th (a Friday, by the way) :—“ Lamb 
chops; egg kromaskies, grilled kidneys and lemon juice; scones, 
strawberry-jam fool ; fried bacon ; fresh herrings, stuffed.” Here are 
five hot dishes; verily, “laxuria etiam principi onerosa.” 
ComMENTARIES.—The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture. By George T. 
Ladd, D.D. 2vols. (T. and T. Clark).—The bringing of this great 
work—for it is really nothing less—within the reach of English 
students of theology, is another of the very considerable services 
which Messrs. Clark have rendered to this class of the public. So 
much we may say in general terms; and we may add a regret that we 
cannot give our readers the detailed estimate of the book which it 
deserves. Such an estimate would require the space and time at the 
command of a quarterly rather than of a weekly reviewer. We do 
not profess to have done more than to dip into these two stately 
volumes, with their fifteen hundred pages; but we have seen enough 
to make us admire the lucidity of statement, the logical method, and 
the learning, and above all the liberality of the author. The question 
which he sets himself to answer is nothing less than ‘‘ What is the 
Bible ?’”? We may take specimens of his manner of dealing with the 
problems which arise in the course of this great investigation. How 
far, for instance, did our Lord authenticate the story of Jonah by His 
quotation of it? Is the story of the prophet being for the three 
days and nights in the whale’s belly to be accepted as historical 
because He made it the basis of a comparison to His own Resurrec- 
tion? Dr. Ladd does not think so. He asks very pertinently, ‘“ Shall 
it be claimed that if He knew the book to be allegorical, he must 
distinctly aver it to be so when speaking among a people whose 
daily speech dealt largely in allegory ? Or that, if not for the sake 
of hearers of his own time, at any rate for the sake of readers in this 
occidental and unfigurative age, he must have given full notice of his 
opinion as to the Book of Jonah? We prefer to believe that Jesus 
spoke in perfect freedom from these ties of mere criticism, and also 
in large indifference whether His enemies or His disciples were 
guarded from the possibility of misunderstanding.’ And here, again, 
is a quotation illustrating the writer's general conclusions :—‘ The 
Bible is the unfailing aud sufficiently trustworthy source of the his- 
tory of the Divine work of redemption. ..... The Bible is the 
unfailing source of those ethico-religious truths which were revealed 
by God to His inspired servants during the process of the biblical his- 
tory, and which, taken together in their due relations to one another and 
to the central truth of revelation, constitute the word of God to man. 
The Bible is the unfailing,—and when its facts are sifted by critical and 
historical research, and its truths are apprehended and developed in 
the Christian consciousness,—it is the perfect and complete source 
of the true doctrine of the person and work of Jesus Christ.’”,>—— The 
Message to the Seven Churches of Asia Minor. By the Rev. Andrew 
Tait. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—This “ exposition of the first three 
chapters of the Book of the Revelation” is a laborious work which 
may be trusted so far as historical and such-like aids to exegesis are 
concerned, but not, we are inclined to say, further. A writer who 
knows no better than to classify together, as belonging to the same 
“‘schoolof interpreters,’’ “ Renan and Baur, and Maurice and Strauss,”’ 
is clearly deficient in the insight which it is necessary for a com- 
mentator to have. We do not demand that he should accept Mr. 
Maurice’s views on the interpretation of the Apocalypse; but not to 
see that Maurice and Renan are distant from each other toto 
celo, argues a strange want of appreciation. Dr. Tait is a 
determined “futurist; but it is not necessary to confound all 
“practerists’’ together, and to include them, as we understand this 
writer to do, under the condemnation of those “ who say that the 
resurrection is pastalready.” We are not sarprised to find a writer of this 
temper dogmatising with the utmost confidence and with the “light 
heart’’ which few even of those who think with him can maintain 
about the everlasting misery of sinners. But surely he might have 
known better than to quote the writer of Ecclesiastes as a final authority 
in such a matter. He claims, we suppose, to be critical. Does he, 
then, think that the words “in the place where the tree falls, there it 
shall be,”’ are to rank with the utterances of St. Paul on the condition 
of the soul after death ? Granting that they refer to the subject (and 
this has yet to be proved), is he prepared to accept all that this writer 
says about death? Surely it was Christ who ‘brought life and 
immortality to light;” and wherever a preacher may seek the 
ornaments of his rhetoric, an interpreter who goes to Jewish moralists 
for teaching on this subject is as inexcusable as a physicist who 
should go for Lis science to Heraclitus or Empedocles. Evegetical 
Studies, by Paton J. Gloag, D.D. (T. and T. Clark), contains sixteen 
essays (some of which have already appeared in magazines) on various 
difficult passages of Scripture. They are careful and valuable pieces 
of work. The most important views that have been taken of the 
difficulties are lucidly and distinctly stated. If Dr. Gloag does not 
always command our assent in the conclusions to which he comes, he 
at least makes us feel that he has fully and impartially stated the 
case. The words, “Why are they then baptised for the dead ?” he 
takes to refer to “‘one set of Christians succeeding another; when 








their ranks were thinned by death, others rushed in to supply their 
places.’ About the ‘‘ preaching to the spirits in prison,” he is unable 
to make up his mind; but he is not disinclined to the view that it 
may mean a visit of Christ to the abode of the dead in the interval} 
between the burial and the Resurrection. As to St. Paul’s “thorn 
in the flesh,” he prefers to leave the matter in doubt, arguing that 
the application is more general as long as we do not know what wag 
specially referred to. Ourown feeling is that the arguments in favour of 
this “thorn” having here been blindness, or at leasta painful ophthalmia, 
are exceedingly strong. The Law of the Ten Words, by J. Oswald 
Dykes, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton), is an expository treatise on the 
Ten Commandments. It is not easy to say anything new on this 
subject ; but Dr. Dykes has put much sound and sensible teaching 
into a conveniently short compass. Here is a statement which is 
scarcely considered enough, but which it seems difficult to controvert, 
“The First Commandment condemns false gods, and, by con- 
sequence, plurality of gods; since in any polytheism, all save one 
must be false. The Second condemns worship by means of images, 
or the representation of God for purposes of devotion under any 
material emblem (the worship of the actual image being a 
degradation even below idolatry).” One of the bye-ways of Biblical 
knowledge is fully explained in Scripture Botany: a Descriptive 
Account of the Plants, Trees, Flowers, §’c.. Mentioned in Holy Writ, 
by Leo H. Gusidon (F. Pitman). 








Novets aND TaLEs.—Fair Helen. By William Graham. 3 vols. 
(F. V. White).—There are some odd things in this book. Witness 
the way in which Mr. Erskine talks to a lady of his acquaintance 
(i., 83-4), and the strange statement that Byron (of all the poets that 
have ever been) “wrote from the heart ;” and, in quite another line, 
the scene that surely mortal eyes never saw,—peasants dancing to 
the music of the bag-pipes on a sailing-boat on Loch Awe (i., 29). 
Strangest of all is the hero’s ideal—Fair Helen. Why in the world 
should a somewhat blasé and mercenary man of fashion make a 
heroine of this causa determina belli? Not a little of these three 
volumes might with advantage have been omitted, and if it had been 
suppressed altogether—vile damnum.——Through Shine and Shower. 
By Lady Dunboyne. 2 vols. (James Blackwood).—We do not 
know which is the more wearying, the “shine’’ or the “shower.” 
The one we have in some three or four hundred pages of love- 
making in London drawing-rooms and on race-courses, the other 
in the tragic story of an Irish landlord, who is shot by some 
of his tenantry. The author has not the sense either of 
humour or of pathos, and she fails either to interest or to amuse. 
Young and Fair, by Vossian (Burns and Oates), is a some- 
what tragical story, considering the purpose for which, as we learn 
from the title-page, it is intended, “to while away a waste hour for 
the writer ;”’ but it is at least well meant, and the heroine, though 
she has an unhappy lot, makes an edifying end. From the same 
publishers we have Ariel: or, the Chapel of the Angels, by the Author 
of “Lady Glastonbury’s Boudoir,”’—a well-written story of common 
life, with the element of the picturesque, and even the romantic, more 
than commonly developed in it. There is just a touch of controversy 
in it ; but it need not offend, or spoil for any reader a pleasant book. 
We have also received The Story of Meg, by M.A. Austin, 2 
vols. (Remington); and For Love and Duty: a Romance of the 
Peerage, 2 vols., by Edmond Garth-Thompson (Remington); the 
“fourth edition ” of Aldersyde ; a Border Story of Seventy Years Ago, by 
Annie 8. Swan (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier, Edinburgh) ; and 
Jock Halliday ; a Grassmarket Hero, by Robina F. Hardy, from the 
same publisher, a tale which has reached its “ ninth thousand.” 











Among books that do not require special or detailed notice, we 
have received the following :—The Hymns of Martin Luther, set to 
their original melodies, with an English version, edited by L. W. Bacon 
and N. H. Allen (Hodder and Stoughton).—Treatise on the Love of 
God, by the Rey. H. B. Mackey (Burns and Oates).—Modern 
Criticism, and Clement’s Epistles to Virgins, by J. M. Cotterill (T. and 
T. Clark, Edinburgh).—Sermons for the Church’s Year, original and 
selected, edited by the Rev. W. Benham, B.D.; Volume I., Advent to 
Trinity (Griffith and Farran, London ; Dutton and Co., New York).— 
The Logical English Grammar, by F. G. Fleay, M.A. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co.)—Low’s Solid Geometry, Part I. (Longmans, Green, 
and Co.)—Great Englishwomen; Parables from Nature, by Mrs. 
Gatti ; and The Romance of the Court, by J. Runciman, additions to 
the “ Bell’s Reading Book’’ series issued by Messrs. G. Bell and 
Sons.—England and Ireland, by Emily Thursfield, an addition to the 
excellent ‘‘ Highways of History” series issued by Messrs. Rivingtons. 
—History of the Orr-Ewing Case, by W. C. Spens (W. Green, Edin- 
burgh).—Olde Ffrendes wyth Newe Faces, a fac-simile reprint of old 
ballads and chap-stories, with very lively coloured illustrations (Field 
and Tuer.)—A new edition of The Alpine Water Cure, by A. T. Wise, 
M.D. (Balliére and Co.)—Handbook to South and East Africa (D. 
Currie and Co.)—Concerning Carpets and Art Decoration of Floors 
(Waterlow and Sons).—A Painting Book for Children, by Kate 
Greenaway (Routledge and Sons). 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS. 

The ONE HUNDRED AND FIRST EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. 
Admission, 1s. Illustrated Oatalogue, 1s. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


HE MARY WARDELL CON- 
VALESCENT HOME for SCARLET FEVER, 
Brockley Hill, Stanmore.—The Home will be open 
for inspection every day from July 15th to July 19th 
inclusive, between the hours of 3to7. Admission, Is. 
ASALE of WORK will be held at the Home towards 
the expenses of furnishing, for which fuads are 
urgently needed. Donations and subscriptions 
received by Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co., Messrs. 
Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., as weil as by Miss MARY 
WARDELL, Convalescent Home, Brockley Hill, 
Stanmore. 


JIDLAND RAILWAY. 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1884. 


TOURIST TICKETS will be issued from MAY Ist 
to OCTOBER 3lst, 1884. 

For particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes 
issued by the Company. JOHN NOBLE, 

Derby, April, 1884. General Manager. 


TICTORIA UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES for WOMEN.—TWO SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £20 each for three years will be offered for 
open competition in October next. Successful can- 
didates will be expected to prepare in the Women's 
Department of the Owens College, Manchester, for 
one of the degrees of the Victoria University.—For 
particulars, app!y to the Hon. Sec. of the Scholarship 
Fund, Miss BULLEY, Orchard House, Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy, Manchester. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, 
TIVERTON, DEVON. Founded 1604. 
A FIRST-GRADE CLASSICAL and MODERN 
SCHOOL. 

Head Mister—A. L. FRANCIS, M.A. 
(Formerly Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge.) 
EXCELLENT NEW BUILDINGS for 250 BOYS 
ARE NOW OPEN. 

The School is a mile distant from the Town. Fes 
(inclusive) for Boarders, £65 to £75 a year; for Day 
Boys, £12 to £18; Scholarship Endowment, £600 a 

ear. 

* Recent Distinctions.—Open Classieal Scholarship at 
Balliol Co'lege, First-Class Classical Tripo:, &c., 1888, 
Second Wrangler-hip, Smith’s University Prize, Open 
and Close Scholarships, Indian Civil Service 
Admission, First-Class Classical Mods., Fellowship, 
&c., 1882. 


EUENHEIM COLLEGE, 
HEIDELBERG. 

Head Master, Rev. F. ARMITAGE, M.A., First 
Class Classical Tripos, late Modern Languaze Master 
at Clifton College. Second Master, R. Ai. LPRESS, 
M.A., Trin. Coll., Cambridg?; assist-d by Seven 
Resident French and German Masters. 

BOYS PREPARED for Sandhurst and Woolwich, 
for Public Schools and Universities, or for Com- 
mercial Life. Large football and cricket ground. 
Fives court. English diet. German spoken. Rvfer- 
ences to Dean of Westminster, President of Trinity 
College, Oxford, or to parents of boys in the School. 
Junior School for Boys unier ten. Indian references, 


RS. LAWRENCE’S CLASSES 

(for Girls), Fearezg. House, Wimbledon Park, 

will REOPEN on TUESDAY, September 23rd. 
Vacanc‘e: for three Resident Pupils.—For particulars, 
apply to Mrs. LAWRENCE, 




















jp 48. COLLEG &£, 
PD BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
HIGH-CLASS LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 
The house is spacious and stands in its own grounds. 
Prospectuses ou application. 


AMPSTEAD. — HEATH BROW 
SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS. 
PrincipAL—Mrs CASE. 

The SESSION, 1884-85, BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, 
September 24th. 


ADAME PARKES-BELLOC 
J wishes to LET her house at Slindon from the 
Ist of September.—For particulars, apply to Mr. 
SPARKES, Auctioneer, Arundel. 


RT NEEDLEWORK, of all kinds, 

traced and commenced, or finished. Designs 

toorder. Price Li-t forwarded on application to Miss 
PASSAVANT, 54 Albion Street, Leeds. 








LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful Coast and Inland 
Scenery of North Devon. Five acres of ornamental 
grounds. Lawn Tennis Courts. 250 Rooms. ‘Table 
a’héte at separate Tables from 6 to 8 p.m. Large 
Sea-water Swimming Bath; also Private Baths.— 
Addre:s, MANAGER. 





“Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles,” 


SPECTACLES. 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.s., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1s OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pampblet containing Suggestions fer the Proserva- 
tion of Sight free. 





COLLEGE 


fh nial 2 
LONDON. 





The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE 
COMMENCES on OCTOBER Ist. Introductory 
Lecture at 4 p.m, by Dr. W. R. Gowers. 


The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and 
LAWS, and of SCIENCE (including the Indian 
School and the Departments of Applied Science and 
Technology, and of the Fine Arts), BEGINS on 
OCTOBER 2nd. Introductory Lecture at 3 p.m. 
by Pro‘essor C. Newton, C.B. Instruction is 
provided for Women in Arts, Laws, and Science. 


_ Prospectuses and Regulations relating to Exhibi- 
tions, &e. (value £2,000), may be obtained from the 
COLLEGE, Gower Street, W.C. 


The EXAMINATIONS for ANDREWS ENTRANCE 
PRIZES (Languages and Seience), and for MEDICAL 
and (Gilchrist) ENGINEERING ENTRANCE EX. 
HIBITIONS, BEGIN SEPTEMBER 25th. 

The SCHOOL RE-OPENS SEPTEMBER 23rd. 

The College is close to the Gower Street Station. 


TALFOURD ELY, M.A., 





Secretary. 
IJOYAL AGRICULTURAL 
iV) COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 


Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 
WITH LARGE FARM ATTACHED FOR THE 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 
For intending Land Owners and Oc-upiers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &. 


PrEesIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Ear) Bathurst. 
= Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 
> 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq , M.P. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq 

Will’'am John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Stery-Maskelyne, E-q., M.P. 

the Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of College and Farm, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 7th. 





{NGLISH LANGUAGE and 
‘4 LITERATURE, READING and COM- 
POSITION. 

To PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS.—Miss LOUISA 
DREWRY has some time disengaged for LECTURES, 
ReADINGS, and PRACTICE CLASSES. She is 
also prepared to undertake EXAMINATIONS and 
INSPECTIUNS. 

Miss DREWRY continues her COURSES of 
LFSSONS to TEACHERS, and reads with PRIVATE 
PUPILS.—145 King Heury’s Road, London, N.W. 





U NIVERSITY COLLEGE of 

NORTH WALES.—PROFESSOR of MODERN 
LANGUAGES (French and German), to be appointed. 
Stipend (including proportion of fees) guaranteed at 
not less than £400.—Applications (with testimonials) 
to be sent to the undersigned not later than Wednes- 
day, August 13th. 

W. CADWALADR DAVIES, 


Secret. and Registrar, 
Bangor, July 10th, 1984, ste antes 





EG faaahdomaeae COLLEGE of 
NORTH WALES. 

The COUNCIL will APPOINT, in September next, 

(2) LECTURER in WELSH, at £200 per annum. 
Must be able to teach Greek and Latin. 

(b) LECTURER in BIOLOGY, at £200 per annum. 

Applications (with 35 copies of testimonials) to be 

sent to the undersigned on or before Wednesday, 
August 13th. W. CADWALADR DAVIES, 


Secretary and Registrar. 
Bangor, July 17th, 1384. 





[ TNIVERSITY COLLEGE of 
WALES, ABERYSTWYTH. 
The NEXT SESSION begins September 17th, 1884, 
and en's June 30th, 1885. Terms £10 a year for out. 
door students, £35 additional for those indoor. 


The following Scholarships and Exhibitions, ope? 
to Male and Female Candidates above the age of 15, 
will be offered for competition :— 

Three Scholarships of £59 each. 
Three Scholarships of £40 each, 
Three Scholarships of £30 each. 
Three Scholarships of £25 each. 
Three Scholarships of £20 each. 
Five Exhibitions of £15 each. 
Ten Exhibitions of £10 each, 

Prospectus, with full particulars, may be obtained 
from the Registrar, to whom candidates must send 
their names on or before August 30, 


B. T. WILLIAMS, 
LEWIS MORRIS, ¢ Hon, Sees, 


Lonsdale Chambers, Chancery Lane, 
London, July 2nd, 1884, 





CHORNE COLLEGE, near 
WINSLOW, BUCKS, for 100 Sons of Clergy, 
Army and Navy, Medical Men, &e. Thirty guineas 
per annum more cr less, according to age, with small 
definite extras, and an Entrance Fee of Five guineas. 
Terms considerably reduced to brothers and orphans, 
Good education and diet, very little sickness, and 
nnexceptionable parental reference.—Address, Rev. 
Dr. JAMES. 





O PEN SCHOLARSHIPS in 
NATURAL SCIENCE, of the Value of £100 
and £60, are AWARDED ANNUALLY, in October, 
at ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Albert Embankment, S.E.—For particulars, apply to 
G. REN DLE, Medical Secretary. 
W. M. ORD, Dean. 


PROTECTED POLICIES. IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 


juaranteed Surrender-values. Whole-world Assurance. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The comprehensive scheme of the Society makes effectual provision for the interests 


and security of the Assured, as follows: 


Policy-claims are paid in full immediately on proof of death and of title : 

Protection against omission to pay renewal premiums is given under a special system : 
A Guarantee of Surrender-value is endorsed on the Policy : 

Residence in any part of the world is allowed, under ordinary whole-life Policies after 


one year from their date : 


Suicide does not affect the interest in a policy of persons other than the Life Assured ; 
nor of the Life Assured himself, unless occurring within one year from the date of the Policy. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 


The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief 
Justice of England. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Justice 
Baggallay. 





James Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 

Frederick John Blake, Esq. 

William Williams, Esq. 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. The Policy-reserves are determined upon 
data yielding the highest known security. The Policies are indisputable. 
The new explanatory Prospectus, and full Government Returns, will be forwarded on 


application. 


Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or 2t the Office, 1 


Wellington Street, Strand. 
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Bevan (G. P. a to the Channel Islands, 12m0 ..............00+. (Stanford) 2/0 
tere a (C. H.), Death of Alexander the Great, a em 4to (Shrimpton 1/6 
Broughton (R. ), Belinda, cr 8V0 ........s:ccceerseseeseerees Bent. 





Buchanan (my Annan Waters, a Romance, cr 8v0 ee 
Cory (F. W.), How to Foretell the Weather, &., cr 8vo. 
Davis, Practical Treatise on the Manufacture of "Bricks, &. ... 
Davison (H.), Poems, imp. sq. . Bue 
Dillwyn (E. A.), Jill, 2 VOIS CF BVO csvsssse 
Fleming (S.), England and Canada, Cr 8V0...........0.00--s008 
Gordon (General), Letters from the Crimea, &c., cr need 
Guttridge (J.), Life Among the Masses, cr 8vo... 
ory! (J. D.), Love, Honour, and Obey, cr 8vo.. 
h (V.), Dreamland, a Book of Sonnets, 12mo 
Lusk (W. T. )s Science and Art of Midwifery, 8v 
Marie May; or, Changed Aims, 12 ‘ 
Marvin ( ), The Region of Eternal Fire, &., 
Miles (A. H.), 137 English Songs, Ballads, &c., folio 
Moody (D. L.), Grace, Prayer, and Work, cr SVO osecossee 
Morell a D.), Introduction to Mental Philosophy, er 8y 
Murray (J. W.), Christian Vitality, &c., cr 8vo.. 
Nicholls vo H. K.), The King’s Country, &e., 8v0 
Old Favourite Nursery Rhymes, Stories, &c., cr 8 ; H | 
Oxley (W.), Egypt, and the Wonders of the Land of araohs (Tiiibner) 7/6 
Reminiscences on the Road of Travellers, &., by “‘ Viz," 12mo......(Spencer) 3/6 
Rice (E.), Text-book of Domestic Economy, 12mo weknbacnsieianemeill (Collins) 1/6 
Savage (M. J.), Poems of Modern Thought, sq..... Williams & Norgate) 3/0 
Pa (S.), St. Mungo’s City: a novel, 3 vols. cr 8 ew Windus) 31/6 














scosnsteet (Stewart) 10/6 
Hodges & Co.) 30 
(S. Low & Co.) 21/0 
.(Ward & Lock) 7/6 























ee “. ), Special Sunday Sermons, 1884, cr 8vo .(Verral) 5/0 
H.), Modern Sportsman, Vol. 2, eae si (HL Cox) 15/0 
Warkborn (E, A.), The Great Social Problems, er 8vo ...(Griffith & Farran) 2/6 
Woomner (7T.), SiMe, OF BVO .......<000s000s.s005s0resc0sesseesocecnsecevoren (Macmillan) 6,0 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
vaesesne Lins TWELVE GUINEAS, 
wenpecnanensonsassescens ‘ 10 0% Narrow Column......sccsseeeseees £810 0 
alePage ae anoe “ 5 0] Half-Column ...... — 
yg eg age 212 6| Quarter-Column 017 
ix lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight Tuer 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
cnn Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. pone Quarterly. 
Including postage to any Part of the United ye 
Kingdom . i) BiB ccces Q xi 8.500 9-2 
Including postage to any ‘of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France,Germany ... 110 6...... 015 3 078 
Including postage to India, China, &c, ... ais DUS) Bivssive 016 8. 08 2 











To insure ptenniten, Advertisements should vena the E Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 








Richly Illustrated with Chromo-lithograpbs, Photographs, Etchings, Woodcuts, 
Map, and Portrait. 550 pages, 8vo, price 16s. 


EARLY CHURCH HISTORY, 


TO THE DEATH OF CONSTANTINE, A.D. 337. 
Compiled by the latae EDWARD BACKHOUSE. 
Edited and Enlarged by CHARLES TYLOR. 


Preface by THOMAS HODGKIN, 
Author of “Italy and her Invaders.” 


** Early Church history from a Quaker stand-point is an interesting novelty. 
It is a simple narrative of historic facts, written with beautiful simplicity and 
lucidity, and with conspicuous fairness...... An admirably written and fair narrative 
of the events of the first three centurie:.”,—British Quarterly Review, 

**Beautifully illustrated ; epitaphs, mosaics, and other tangible records are 
made excellent use of .....The book is by far the best popular work we have seen 
on the subject. From beginning to end it is as engrossing as a novel; and the 
brief notice of Mr. Backhouse himself, who was a Quaker of Sunderland, fitly 
preludes what is in every sense a remarkable volume.”—Graphic, 

HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., 
32 PATERNOSTER ROW;; and of all Booksellers. 











. 1, in royal 8vo, pp. 508, price 10s, half-bound. 
HARTU LARY of the ANCIENT BENEDICTINE 
ABBEY of RAMSEY from the MS. in the Public Record Office. Edited by 
Wittiam Henry Hart, Esq., F.S.A., and the Rev. PONSONBY ANNESLEY Lyons, 
This Chartulary of the Ancient Benedictine Monastery of Ramsey, Huntingdon- 
shire, came to the Crown on the Dissolution of Monasteries, was afterwards 
reserved in the Stone Tower, Westminster Hall, and thence transferred to the 
ublic Record Office. 
London: Lonemans anv Co. and TRUBNER AND Co. Oxford: PARKER AND Co. 


Cambridge: MacMILLaN anp Co. Edinburgh: A. anv C. BLack and DoveLas 
AND Fovris. Dublin: A. THom. 





RITON LIFE ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 
CHIEF Orrices—429 STRAND, LONDON. 
vera rales gs 4 WEBB, Esq., *Barrister-at-Law. 
Deputy CHarrMAN—Dr. B, W. RICHARDSON, M.A., F.R.S. 
New premiums for 1883, £5,253. 
£33,000 deposited with Home and Colonial Governments as a special security to 
Policy-holders, 

Policy-holders entirely free from liability. 
Special advantages to total abstainers and ministers. 


Policies payable during life-time without extra premium; surrender values 
applied to keep policies in force. 


laims payable immediately on proof of death. 
Directors’ Report and Balance Sheet forwarded with every information on 
application. JOHN MESSENT, F.I.A., Actuary and Secretary. 


THE ‘‘ MULTIPLEX ” COPYING PROCESS. 


NO WASHING-OFF. NO RE-MELTING. 


Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 


This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, who have paid the 
Inventor £500 for the privilege of using it throughout all their Departments. 


Full particulars post free.—C, FELLOWS, 4 Merridale Street, Wolverhampton. 











‘*LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS, ana AND 


UPHOLSTERY STUFFS 
ORIGINAL INVENTIONS IN. ADIES, 
COSTUME AND TOILETTE FABRIGN 


“LIBERTY” COLOURS, 


EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNs, 
PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 


FABRICS. 
New PATTERNS Post FREE. jy Sere Bones } REGENT STREET, w, 
JAPANESE | P02 ?AD08. WALLS, AND SCREENS, 
WALL PAPERS AND CURTAI 
L E A T H E R Artistic and cnn ae 
PAPERS. 


C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
290 to 204 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 


“LIBERTY” 

















Established upwards of Half a Century. 


WERTHEIMER, LEA & CO., 
ENGLISH & FOREIGN PRINTERS, 


CIRCUS PLACE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


Books, Newspapers, Magazines, Legal and Miscellaneous Printing of 
every description. Translations from and into various Languages. 








OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 


CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, in- 
THROAT ducing cough, and affecting the voice. For these 
symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes. In contact 


with the glands at the moment they are excited by 
IRRITATION the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these agreeable 
AND COUGH. 


confections becomes actively healing. 
boxes, 74d; and tins, 1s 14d, labelled ‘‘ JAMES EPPS 
and CO., Homceopathic Chemists, London.”’ 








“A valuable and refreshing drink, and a capital 
blood and nerve restorer.” 


ZOEDONE. 


April 21st, 1884. H, A. Atiautt, M.R.C.P. 
GREATLY 
IMPROVED IN In CHAMPAGNE BOTTLES at a GREATLY 
QUALITY REDUCED PRICE. 
AND In MINERAL WATER BOTTLES at LEMONADE 
FLAVOUR. PRICES. 





“Tts numerous competitors 
appear to have, one after 
another, fallen away.” — British 
Medical Journal, May 31st, 
1884, on the International 
Health Exhibition. 


APOLLINARIS. 





“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 


HEAL AND §SON’S 
NEW SPRING MATTRESS. 


(AS EXHIBITED AT THE HEALTH EXHIBITION.) 
Warranted good and serviceable at a very moderate price. 
3 ft., 288; Sft. 6in., 32s; 4ft., 36s; 4 ft. 6in., 40s. 


A Catalogue of Bedsteads and Furniture, with 900 Designs, and Price List of 
Bedding, free by post. 


195 to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


TONGA 


FOR 
NEURALGIA. 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS, 











“* Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Hag 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.”—Medical 
Press and Circular, 


“Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.’’—Lancet. 


Tonga is sold at 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and Ils, 
Of all Chemists. SoLE ConsIGNEES— 
PLovGH Court, Lomparp Sr., LONDON. 





The Best and Safest Preserver of the Hair; contains 
no lead, nor mineral ingredients, and can now be 
had in a 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR 
OIL. 


GOLDEN COLOUR, 


for fair and golden-haired people and children. 
Sizes, 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d, and 21s. Can be sent by post 
for 3d extra to 


A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20 Hatton Garden, London: 


Sold only in 
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July 19, 1884.] 
EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
327, is NOW READY. 


} ae 
CoNnTENTS. 


1, Memorrs oF M. DE VITROLLES. 
9, LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
3, THE CHIEFS OF GRANT. 
z Tuer Drvornce OF CATHARINE OF ARAGON. 
5, Lire oF MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. 
6, THE FUTURE OF THE CONGO. 
7, Live AND OPINIONS OF FREDERICK MAURICE. 
8, JomanNn SEBASTIAN Bacu. 
9, HEFFTER’S INTERNATIONAL Law. 
ph Lonemans and Co, Edinburgh: A. and 
C, Buack. 





HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 315, is PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS, 

j, MonicrpaL Lonpon. 
2 MopERN SPANISH LITERATURE. 
3, THE RoMANCE AND REALITY OF AMERICAN 
RaILROADs. 
4, PETER THE GREAT. 
5, ENGLAND AND HER SECOND COLONIAL Empire, 
6. THE THREE PoEMs ‘“‘IN MEMORIAM.’ 
7, GREEK ARCHEOLOGY: Mr. FERGUSSON’S 
PARTHENON. 
8. Toe West INDIES AND SuGAR BOUNTIES. 
9, REDISTRIBUTION AND KEPRESENTATIVE DE- 
MOCRACY. 
10, Mr. sy a s Foreign Poticy. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
. los 


1. Mr. BROwNING. 
2, ITALIAN UNIVERSITY LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES, 
3. PRIVILEGE AND ARISTOCRACY. 
4. JOHN WYCLIFFE, PRECURSOR OF THE REFORMATION. 
5, THE SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 
6. NATURAL LAW IN THE SPreitvaL WoktD. 
7. ENGLISH POLICY IN TUE FOUDAN AND E@yPpt, 
8, POLITICAL SURVEY OF THE QUARTER, 
9, CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
London: Hopper and SrouGHToN, 27 Paternoster 
Ww. 





Now ready, price 63, for JULY. 


BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. CLIX. 
CONTENTS, 





NUMBER ONE OF 


T EE. Ue © PE! AN: 
Quarterly, demy 8vo, 6d. 
CONTENTS, 
War OR ARBITRATION ? 
SocIaLIsM. 


Tue LIFE OF A CANDLE. 
UNOBSERVED WASTE. 
FLesH or Fruit ? 
OVERCROWDING IN LONDON, 
RESPICE. 

Lonpon GOVERNMENT. 


‘W.Swan SONNENSCHEIN and Co., Paternoster Square. 





w ready, price 64; by po 
HURCH RUTHORITY. i PRIZE 
ESSAY and RESULT of COMPETITION, 
W. Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 





Now —_ at all Booksellers’, price 1s, sewed. 
R. RED DRYSDALE 
MENTONE. 
J. J.8.V VirTvE and i Co., Limited, 


on 


26 Ivy] Lane, ] London. 


— A aud BOOKS for 


STANFORD'S TOU! RST? CATALOGUE, 
56 pages, revised for 1884, with Index Maps to 
the one-inch Ordnance Surveys of England 
and to the Government Maps of France and 
Switzerland, is just ready, and contaius full 
information of the best maps and guides 
obtainable. Post free for penny stamp. 
London: Epwarp StTanrorp, 55 Charing Cross, S,W. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
— on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limite yal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their eat Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years, 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa'ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and: when used for Children 
es the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 

z all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, aud 11s, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
Calcutta Exhibition, 1884, 


RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
** Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” 
—W. W. Sroppart, Analyst for Bristol. 











FRY’S 


EYLON CHOCOLAT2, 
Prepared from C. ca only recertly 
cultivated in the Island, and refined 
sugar, flavoure? with Vanilla. 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 


AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 
In Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, and 


Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, ard invigora- 
ting to the Constitution. ‘Sold by Chemists. 


COCOA 








PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


SIX PRIZE MEDALS for IRISH 
WHISKY. 
First Prize Medal, ean, 1876 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1 
First Prize Medal, Sydney, 1879; 
Three Prize Medals, Co rk, 1883,” 

“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.’’ 
JURORS’ AwABS, PHILADELPHIA CENTEN- 

NIAL EXHIBITION, 1876. 
bes Unquestionably as fine a specimen as one could 
wish to see.”—JurORS’ AWARD, Cork Exhibition, 1883. 
This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 








|. need & Co.’2s OWN SAUCE. 





QoUrs, PReReEN ae PROVISIONS 
an 





| inns MEATS. Also, 





= of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





~~ SOUP, andJELJLY, and other 


PECIALITIES INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





for 





SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 








BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine, 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use,and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all enanente at 1s 13d and 2s 9d aad box. 


JOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 
PILLS.—Covuacus, InrLuENza.—The soothing 
properties of these medicaments render them well 
worthy of trial in all diseases of the respiratory 
organs. In common colds and influenza the Pi'ls, 
taken internally, and the Ointment rubbed over the 
chest and throat, are exceedingly efficacious. When 
is epid this treatment is the easiest 

safest, and surest. Holloway’ 's Pills purify the blood, 
remove all obstacles to its free circulation through 
the lungs, relieve the over-gorged air-tubes, and 
render respiration free, without reducing the strength, 
irritating the nerves, or depressing the spirits ; such 
are the ready means of saving suffering when anyone 
is afflicted with colds, coughs, bronchitis, and other 
chest complaints, by which so many persons are 
seriously and permanently afflicted in most countries. 





wil 








UNION 


BANK OF A AUSTRALIA, 
savieisaaen’ ‘1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... ose ae + a 000 
Reserve Fund £940,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors 23, 000, 000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’a 
Branches ya the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and F: 

o TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
jolonies 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on a 

Ww. R. M » Manage: 
1 Bank Buildings, Laban i E.c. 


ERILS ABOUND on EVERYSIDE! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, 





INSURES AGAINS 
ACCIDENTS of all oe — LAND or WATER, 


THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYS YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company. 
CHAIRMAN ... - Harvie M. Farquuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks. at the enone Stations, the 
Local Agents, 
West-Eno Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
aw Aaa CROSS ; 


Hap Comnes-te CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0, 
ILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, = Marine, 
Capital Fully Subscribed... sco +. £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up 250,000 





Life Fund in "Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders exceed Be i «ee _ 812,000 
Other Funds exceed .000,000 


ToTaL Invstep Fuxpe t ‘Upwarps or TWO 
jad. IONS 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds .. . £1,065,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E. Cc. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire aud Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD,) Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, J Secretaries. 








BSTABLISHBD ~, 
IRKBECK BANK— 


oh Pig eS » Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£50. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. ‘Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





PEAR $’ 


SOAP. 


PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of Surgeons of 
England, writes :—‘‘ Pears’ Soap is of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and 
the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for the skin.” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure ‘Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London, 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





KINAHAN’S 


LL. 


WHISKY. 








Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, 


and VERY WHOLESOME. 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON NEW ZEALAND AND 
THE MAORIS. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, demy 8vo, cloth extra, numerous Illustrations 
and Map, price One Guinea. 


THE KING COUNTRY ; 


Or, Explorations in New Zealand: Being a Narrative of 600 Miles of Travel 
through Maoriland. 


By J. H. KERRY-NICHOLLS. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON. 





The Second Edition, carefully revised, of Dr. 
EDERSHEIM’S “LIFE and TIMES of 
JESUS the MESSIAH,” is now ready, 2 vols. 


8vo0, price 42s. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 








ALL THE BEST BOOKS OF THE BEST AUTHORS 
Obtain the Widest Possible Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is pro- 
vided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION— 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, AND UPWARDS, 


ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 





Revised Lists of Works lately added to the Collection, and Surplus Copies 
withdrawn for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded 
postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
281 REGENT STREET ; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








SEASONABLE DELICACY. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


AS BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, OR BAKED PUDDING, 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of ‘ 
Meat. The Finest Meat-Flavouring Ingredient. 

Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuire 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS. 


tz Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





———w 


CHARLES GRIFFIN AND (0’s 
LIST. 


Now ready, price 73 6d. 


YEAR-BOOK of the SCIENTIFIC and 
LEARNED SOCIETIES of GREAT BRITAIN 
and IRELAND. Compiled from Official Sources 
First Issue. Giving an Account of over 500 
Societies engaged in the following Departments 
of Research:—§ 1. Science Generally: i,¢, 
Societies occupying themselves with Several 
Branches of Science, or with Science and Litera- 
ture jointly.—§ 2. Mathematics and Physics,— 
§ 3. Chemistry and Photography.—§ 4. Geology, 
Geography, and Mineralogy.—§ 5. Biology, ine 
cluding Microscopy and Anthropology.—§ 6, 
Economic Science and Statistics.—§ 7. Mechani- 
cal Science and Architecture.—§ 8. Naval and 
Military Science.—§ 9. Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture —§ 10. Law.—§ 11. Medicine.—§ 12. Litera- 
ture—§ 13. PFsychology.-§ 14. Archeology. 
With Appendix on the Leading Scientific Societies 
throughout the world. 


Now ready, in 8yo, cloth bevelled, price 8s 6d. 


MIND in MATTER: A _ Short 
Argument on The'sm. By the Rev. James Tarr. 
ConTENTS :—Evolution in Nature and Mind—Mr. 
Darwin and Mr. Herbert_Spencer — Inspiration, 
Natural and Supernatural—Deductions. 


In 8vo, cloth bevelled, price 123. 


The PHILOSOPHY of LAW. By W, 
GALBRAITH MILLER, M.A., LL.B, Lecturer on 
Public Law in the University of Glasgow. 

ConTENTs :—Art, Science, and Philosophy of Law— 

Law and Metaphysics—Legal Forms—Obligation— 

Material Rights—Person and Property—The Family 

—The State—Contract—The Community of States— 

Succession — Rights of the Individual — Women— 

Miners—Law, Morality, and Religion. 





CHARLES GRIFFIN and CO., 
EXETER STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
This day is published. 

LUCIA, HUGH, and ANOTHER. By 


Mrs. J. H. Neepruyt, Author of *‘ Julian Kars. 
lake’s Secret.”” 3 vols. po:t 8vo, 25s 6d. 

*“The novel bas a grasp and force of character. 
drawing and a dramatic energy which places it far in 
front of anything Mrs, Needell has done before, and 
in front of most of the novels of the day......The story 
lives. The passion in it vibrat.s through every scene 
between the principal actors, yet the feeling is never 
forced nor exaggerated...... The story is one of deep 
interest and strongly original power.’—Daily News, 

**Tt would not be easy to find in modern fiction a 
more skilful and subtle study of character than that 
which Mrs. Needell has given us in this very original 
conception...... The essential qualities of a good work 
of fiction this novel certainly has. Not the least is a 
singularly vigorous, aud as the expression is still, we 
suppose, complimentary, masculine style.”’—Pall 
Mail Gazette. 

‘The author tells a pretty story.”’—Atheneum, 

“The delineation of these three personages is 
admirable ; no fiver vr more subtle psychological study 
is to be found in the pages cf recent fiction. The 
book is not by any means a cheerful one, but its 
interest is as intense as it is skilfully sustained, and 
the literary workmanship is throughout excellent.’’— 
Scotsman, 


This day is published. 
LANCELOT WARD, M.P. A Love 


Story. By George TempLe. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON. 


New and Enlarged Edition (Sixteenth Thousand) 318 
closely printed pages, crown 8vo, 53. 


OURSELVES, OUR FOOD, AND OUR 
PHYSIC 


By BENJAMIN RIDGE, M.D., F.R.C.S.E., 
Author of ‘* Principles of Organic Life,” ‘‘ Health 
and Disease,” &c. 

Illustrated by Coloured Drawings of the Tongue and 
Woodcuts. 

London: CHartes HicHam, 27a Farringdon 
Street, EC. 
x, 


TNHE LION of ST. MARK, see 

_ Illustration and Article in this week’s 
BUILDER (4d; by post, 44d; Annual Subscription, 
193) ; also a Gothic Warehouse; Cross, Toledo; Prayer 
Niche, Ancient Arabic.—Articles on Thames and 
Thames Valley Sewerage — Architecture in England 
and France—Camps and Castles of Warwickshire— 
Conference of Architects at the Health Exhibition— 
Isthmus of Corinth Canal, &c.—46 Catherine Street, 
and all Newsmen. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s yer 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
egg - BOUVERIE, and C9., 1 Pall Mall 

ast, S.W. 
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W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S 
BOOKS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


The RUSSIANS at MERV and SARAKHS, 


Mr. MARVIN’S NEW BOOK, “‘RECONNOITRING CENTRAL ASIA,” 
is ready this day, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 8vo, with numerous Iilustra- 
tions and a Map, 16s. 


RECONNOITRING CENTRAL ASIA. Adventures of 


English and Russian Explorers, Secret Agents, and Srecial Correspondents in 
the Region between the Caspian and India, from 1863 to 1884. By CHARLES 
ManrvVIN. 


ADVENTURES in SERVIA: Experiences of a Medical 
Free Lance among the Bashi-Bazoucs. By Dr. ALFRED WRIGHT. Edited and 
Illustrated by Dr. E. Bernarp, 8vo, cloth, 


Rev. J. I. HILLOCKS’ WORK AMONG the POOR. 
HARD BATTLES for LIFE and USEFULNESS. By Rev. 


J. Incues H1iLtocks. With Introduction by Rev. Watrer OC. Smiru, D.D., 
LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Olrig Grange.”” Portrait, demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“'Mr, Hillocks can describe work as well as do it.’”’>—Nonconformist. 


New Novels at all Libraries. 
1. A Second Edition of Miss Wallis’ “IN TROUBLED 
TIMES.” Translated from the Dutch by E, J. Irvine. 3 vols, 


2. TWO IFS. By E.M. Abdy-Williams. 3 vols. 


“The characters are well-drawn, there are excellent descriptions of scenery, 
and there is an intricate plot, which it would be a pity to reveal. This is an in- 
teresting and well written story.”’—Vanity Fair, 

* A thoroughly wholesome and readable novel.’’—Scotsman, 


8. KIRBY in the DALE. By John Rye, M.A. 3 vols. 


“A novel far above the average...... The writing is vigorous, fresh, and con- 
scientious.”— Whitehall Review. 


4. SORROWFUL, YET LUCKY. By Adrien de Valvedre. 
3 vols. 
‘The author’s style is very pure, and the morale is good.”—Whitehall Review. 


§.. FROM CONVENT to ALTAR. By Mrs. Churchill. 2 
vols. 
‘A remarkably pretty love-story, humorously and cleverly told...... We can re- 
commend it to all novel realers as a bright, pleasant story.”—John Bull, 


6. COULEUR de ROSE. By Ulrick Burke. 2 vols. 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and‘CO., Paternoster Square. 


POYNTER’S 
SOUTH KENSINGTON DRAWING-BOOK. 


SANCTIONED by the COMMITTEE of COUNCIL on EDUCATION, 








Just published, in 4 Bouks, imp. 4to, price 2s each. 


FIGURES FROM THE CARTOONS OF RAPHAEL. 


Drawn from the Originals in the South Kensington Musenm. 
With Descriptive Text and Instructions for Drawing the Figures. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





€&& NOTICE.—The THIRD EDITION of 
the “GIANT’S ROBE,” by F. Anstey, 
Author of “ Vice Versa,” is ready this day. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, with a Portrait, Svo, 14s. 


LEAVES from the DIARY of 
HENRY GREVILLE. Second Series. Edited by the 
Viscountess ENFIELD. 

“This is a very amousing volume of polit’cal and social gossip, such as a man 
moving in the best society and connected with official and diplomatic circles might, 


if he took the trouble to do so, be expected to collect......and is fairly entitled to 
rank among the books of the season......We recommend it to the public.”—Standard, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 
The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training nat.ve agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended dai'y. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particnlar, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 





STANFORD’S TOURIST GUIDES. 


JENKINSON’S SMALLER PRACTICAL 
GUIDES. 

NEW EDITIONS, 183}. 

NORTH WALES. With 3 Maps, feap. 8vo, 


cloth, Ss 6d; paper cover, 2s 6d. Second Edition. 


The ISLE of MAN. With Map, feap. 8vo 
cloth, 23 6d ; paper cover, 23, Third Edition. ’ 
ALSO IN THE SAME SERIES, 
ISLE of WIGHT. With 2 Maps, cloth, 2s 6d; paper, 2s. 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. With Map, paper, 1s 6d. 
CARLISLE and NEIGHBOURHOOD. With Map, paper, 2s. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 
NEW EDITION, 1834. 
CARLISLE, GILSLAND, the ROMAN WALL, 


and NEIGHBOURHOOD. With Map and Frountispieze, feap. 8vo, cloth, 53. 

Second Huition. icin 
ALSO IN THE SAME SERIES, 

ENGLISH LAKES. With 9 Maps and 3 Views. Cloth, 7s; 

or in Four Sections, ls 6d each, i 


NORTH WALES. With 2 Maps, cloth, 6s 6d; or in Five 


Sections, 1s 6d each, 
ISLE of MAN. With Map, cloth, 5s. 
ISLE of WIGHT. With 6 Maps and Frontispiece, cloth, 5s. 


STANFORD'S TWO-SHILLING SERIES 


TOURISTS’ GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 
NEW EDITIONS, 1884. 
The CHANNEL ISLANDS. By G. Puituies 


Bevan, F.G.S., F.S.8. With 3 Maps, 


DERBYSHIRE. By the Rev. J. C. Cox, 


Author of “Notes on the Churches of Derbyshire.’ With Map. Second 
Edition. 


YORKSHIRE. NORTH and EAST RIDINGS. 


3y G. PHitiips Bevan, F.G.S., F.8.8. With Mapand Plan. Third Edition. 
ALSO IN THE SAME SERIES. 
BERKSHIRE. By E. Watrorp, M.A. 
CAMBRIDGE. By A. G. Hitt, B.A., F.S.A. 
CORNWALL. By W. H. Trecettas. 
DEVON, NORTH. By R. N. Wortn, F.G.S. 
DEVON, SOUTH. By R. N. Worrn, F.G.S. 


The above Guides to North and South Devon if required in one volume, 3s 6d. 
DORSET. By R. N. Worrn, F.G.S. 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By H.I. Jenxtyson, F.R.G.S. 
ESSEX. By E. Watrorp, M.A. 
HAMPSHIRE. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 
KENT. By &. P. Bevay, F.G.S. 


LONDON (TOURISTS’ GUIDE THROUGH). By the Rev. 


A., F.S.A. 
LONDON (ROUND ABOUT). By the Rev. W. J. Lorviz, 
B.A. F.S.A. 
NORFOLK. By Watrer Rye. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. By R. N. Wortn, F.G.S. 
SURREY. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 
SUSSEX. By G. F. Cuamsers, F.R.A.S. 
WARWICK. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 
YORKSHIRE, WEST RIDING. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 


Large post 8vo, with Maps and numerous Iillustrations, cloth, 21s. 


THE ORKNEYS AND SHETLAND: 


THEIR PAST AND PRESENT STATE. 
By JOHN R. TUDOR (“Old Wick,” of the Field). 

With Chapters on the Geology by BENJAMIN N. PEACH, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., 
and JOHN HORNE, F.R.S.E., F.G.S.; Notes on the Flora of the Orkneys, by 
WILLIAM IRVINE FORTESCUE; and Notes on the Flora of Shetland, by 
PETER WHITE, L.R.C.S.E, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
With 6 Coloured Maps, demy 8yo, cloth, 24s. 


THE WATER SUPPLY OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES; 


Its GEOLOGY, UNDERGROUND CIRCULATION, SURFACE DISTRIBU- 
TION, and STATISTICS. 
By CHARLES E. DE RANCE, Assoc. Inst. C.E., F.G.S., 

Memb. Soc. Arts; Hon, Memb. Manchester Geol. Soc. ; Secretary of the Under- 
ground Water Committee of the Britisa Association ; of H.M.’s Geological Survey 
of England and Wales. 

The Work incorporates the Census Figures of 1881, and cites the Acts of 
Parliament under which the various Waterworks are carried out. 

‘* Mr. De Rance’s book may be regarded as a digest of the reports of the Rivers 
Pollution Commission, with a cousiderable amount of original matter, obtained 
by special inquiry pursued with much industry. All the river systems are 
described, and 215 catchment basins are especially examined...... This volume must 
prove very useful,”—Atheneum. 

“* Should be possessed by every local authority in the kingdom.”—Metropolitan. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
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2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 


EUPHORION : Studies of the Antique and 
the Medisval in the Renaissance. By VERNON LEE, Author of ‘' Ottilie,” &c. 


“* Every page of ‘ Euphorion ’ gives evidence of immense reading in Renaissance, 
and in Seder iterstere, and the author possesses the sure instinct so needful 
. in a stadent of old beoks, which lads her to the passages where intellectual 
booty is to be found. Even professed students of the Renaissance may fird some- 
thing worthy of their attention in the fresh and singularly independent criticisms 
of this book, and it may be specially recommended to any who may have hitherto 
felt little interest in the Renaissance, judging it to be a dilettante, superficial 
time, de-titute of those pathetic human interests which alone to some minds give 
‘a valtie to history. They will learn from Vernon Lee that the Italian Renaissance 
was one of the tragedies of history, and none the less so that the actors played 
their part witha swi'ing unconsciousness of their tragic destiny. ‘ Euphorion ’ 
is also a remarkable as showing how powerfully the scientific movement is 
‘influencing literary and artistic criticism. Although professedly criticising works 
of art, the author’s chief interest lies in the social history of the people amid 
whom the art was produced...... A fresh and original contribution to the history of 
Sivilisation and art, written in graceful and often eloquent English.””—Spectator. 
“The book is bo!d, extensive in scope, and replete with well-defined and un- 
hackneyed ideas, clear impressions, and vigorous and persuasive modes of writing. 
....Large questions have been scrutinised in a comprehensive spirit, and are 
ted with both breadth and minuteness, according to the scale of the work. 
This will be apparent from a list of articles in the two volames. After an 
Introduction c»mes ‘ The Sacrifice,’ ‘The Italy of the Elizabethan Dramatists,’ 
*The Outdoor Poetry,’ and ‘Symmetria Prisca,’ ‘The Portrait Art,’ and_‘ The 
School of Boiardo.’...... Lastly, comes the longest essay of all, ‘ Mediseval Love,’ 
filling nearly one hundred pages. This is certainly a masterly performance, going 
a. a wide field, and showing at every stage abundant discrimination.”— 
henzeum, 


The PRINCE of the HUNDRED SOUPS: a Puppet Show 


in Narrative. Edited, with a Preface, by VERNON Leg, Author of “ Belcaro,” 
&c. With Illustrations by Sarah Birch. Cheaper Edition, sq. 8vo, cl., 33 6d. 


OTTILIE: an Eighteenth Century Idyl. By Vernon Lee, 
Author of “‘ Beloaro,”’ ‘‘ Piince of the Hundred Soups,” &». Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


The AMAZON: an Art Novel. By Carl Vosmaer. With 
Preface by Professor Grorae Exsers, and Frontispieco drawn specially by 
L. Atma Tapema, R.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
‘Throughout the book there is a fine air of taste, reminding one a little of 
Longfellow's ‘ Hyperion.’ ”’—Wo.ld. 
“Tt isa delineation of inner life by the hand of a master, It belongs to the 
school of Corintie, but is healthier and nobler, and in its thought and style 
dully equal to Madame de Staél’s famous work.”—British Quarterly Review. 


ARMINIUS VAMBERY: his Life and Adventures. 


Written by himself, With Portrait and14 Illustrations. Fourth and Pojular 
Edition, crown 8vo, c!oth, 63. 
A MINOR POET; and Other Verses. By Amy Levy. 
MEASURED STEPS. By Ernest Radford. Crown 8vo, 


Crown 8vo, p*per boards, antique, 33 61. 
cloth, 4:. 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


JOHN HODGES’ LIST OF BOOKS. 
CHRISTIANITY VERSUS INFIDELITY : 


Notes on Ingersol. By the Rev. L. A. Lambert, of Waterloo, New York. 
Reprinted from the 70th thousand (American edition). Crown 8vo, 23 6d, 
post free. This is by far the ablest antagonist infidelity has met with. 


MR. DANIEL CREEDY, MP.: an 


Extravaganz1. Price 61, post free. 


The HELIOTROPIUM, or CONFORMITY 


of the HUMAN WILT to the DIVINE. Expounded in Five Books, by 
JEREMY DREXELIVS. From the Origival Latin, with a preface by the late 
Right Rev. A. P. Forses, D.C.L., Bishop of Brechin. Square crown 8vo. 
Second Edition, 7s 6d. 
**A rational and simple minded piety runs through the whole work, which 
forms exce'lent material for devotional readiag, especially for men.”’—Guardian. 


REFLECTIONS DELIVERED at the MID- 


DAY CELEBRATION of HOLY COMMUNION, In the Church of S. Mary- 
le-Strand. By A. B. Evans, D.D., Rector. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 

“Let a man, before preparing his own sermon, sit down and read through 
carefully and slowly one of these ‘ Reflections,’ aud he will certainly derive a 
lesson in method, and instruction how to reflect, from a true master of the science, 
which he could not easily learn elsewhere.”—Ecclesiastical Gazette, 


CHRIST and the PEOPLE. Sermons on 


the Obligations of the Church to the State and to the People by THomas 
Hancock, M.A., late Curate of St Stephen’s, Lewisham. 

“For town preachers in the great centres of population, Mr. Hancock has pro- 
vided direct help of a very valuable kind. As compared with the general run of 
pious, feminine, hazy sermons, they are as a breeze on the bill-top to the close 
— — of a sick-room with its faint smell of medicines and perfumes.”— 

nure umes. 


PRIESTCRAFT and PROGRESS. Lectures 


and Sermons by Stewart D. Heapwam, B.A., late Curate of Bethnal Green. 
Second Edition, 2s 6d. 

“ Almost every page contains suggestive hints which all will do well to ponder, 
especially those brought into contact with secularism and infidelity.’”’— 
Ecclesiastical Gazette. 

“Our advice to the clergy and laity is to get this book, read it, preach it, and 
live by it.”—Church Times. 








By the same Author. 


The SERVICE of HUMANITY, and other 


Poems. Price 2s 6d, 


THEOLOGY and LIFE. Sermons Preached 


in Newcastle-on-Tyne. By Professor Symes, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s 64. 

| Now ready. 
, “Mr. ag has taken great a with his Newcastle sermons; they are more 
individual in application, and the language ‘s carefully chosen. To those of our 
readers who are perplexed and troubled by the incoming wave of Sucialistic 
thought and action we commend these workzs...... Unless we highly mistake they 
will learn how to make the Church a greater social power, ani if so the end of 
these publications will have been attainei.’—Church Times, 


JOHN HODGES, 13 Soho Square, London. 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “KILCORRAN,” &c. 


DREAM FACES. 


By the Hon. Mrs. FETHERSTONHAUGH, 
Author of “ For Old Sake’s Sake,’’ “ Robin Adair,” &c. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GEORGE GEITH,” &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BERNA BOYLE. 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, 
Author of ‘The Mystery in Palace Gardens.” 


‘All the characters are definite, and set before the reader with 
complete success. It is a pleasure to observe the art with which 
Mrs. Riddell has contrived the setting of her story, which is really 
Irish without any of the conventional method. If ‘George Geith’ 
remains Mrs. Riddell’s best novel, ‘ Berna Boyle ‘jsbee second best, 
Without reading ‘George Geith’ once more, it*™ ¢ difficult to . 
remove it from the first place; but it is easy to see that the two 
books are in marked contrast. ‘Berna Boyle’ is more amusing; it 
shows equal vigour, and certainly it is the result of a maturer taste.” 
—Atheneum. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE,” &c. 


EYRE’S ACQUITTAL. 
By HELEN MATHERS, 
Author of “ Sam’s Sweetheart,” &c. 3 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HONEST DAVIE.” 


LITTLE LADY LINTON. 


By FRANK BARRETT, 
Author of “ A Prodigal’s Progress,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“¢ Little Lady Linton’ at once strikes the note of unconventionality 
which it sustains without flagging throughout. The opening chapter 
is briskly conversational, and is therefore, we think, much better 
calculated to fix the reader’s attention than if the ball had been opened 
according to common custom with tedious pages of descriptive 
matter. The late Anthony Trollope, in one of his best-known books, 
represents the novelist as fatally impaled on the horns of a dilemma. 
He'says, in effect, that the author who shirks his descriptive duty at 
the outset, will be compelled to interrupt his narrative a little later 
on for the purpose of making the necessary explanations. But Mr. 
Barrett has succeeded in accomplishing what the great society 
novelist declared to be impossible...... Towards the end the threads of 
the interest are drawn together with a firm and skilful hand, anda 
climax is finally reached of the most exciting and dramatic character. 
There is good literary work in Mr. Barrett’s book. It has the rarest 
of qualities now-a-days, freshness as well as a considerable amount of 
epigrammatic force.” —County Gentleman. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TWO WOMEN.” 
GODFREY HELSTONE; 


By GEORGIANA M. CRAIK. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“Godfrey Helstone’ is a pleasant and well-written book; there 
is scarcely a word or a phrase to be found fault with, and tone and 


taste are irreproachable...... We can sincerely recommend this book 
to readers who will take it for what it is.’—Saturday Review. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JACOBI’S WIFE.” 


AN OPEN FOE. 
By ADELINE SERGEANT, 
Author of “ Beyond Recall,” &c. 3 vols. 


“Together with a deeply interesting plot, there is to be found in 
the romance the further attraction of some clever character studies, 
and of a style which is at once bright and terse. In every sense this 
is an excellent novel.’”’—Morning Post. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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